EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

MARCH,  I  go 5 


I 

UNIVERSITY  TRAINING  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN 

The  training  of  men  for  business  was,  for  a  long  time, 
rather  a  matter  of  tlieory  and  prophecy  than  one  of  actual 
practice;  and  its  critics  could  plausibly  affirm  not  only  that 
apprenticeship  is  more  valuable  than  a  course  of  instruction 
but  also  that  the  latter,  by  delaying  real  experience,  renders  a 
mastery  of  business  details  more  difficult.  Of  late  years,  how¬ 
ever,  several  schools  for  higher  commercial  education  have 
been  established,  and  it  is  possible  to  subject  them  to  the  test 
of  results.  If  the  critic  who  doubts  the  efficacy  of  this  work 
will  visit  their  classrooms,  he  will  observe  that  the  earlier 
experimental  courses  have  been  discarded,  modified,  or  recast 
until  they  have  acquired  educational  and  practical  values  that 
are  ultimately  expressed  in  terms  of  efficiency  in  work,  earnest¬ 
ness  in  ideal,  and  culture  in  mind.  This  article  is  written,  not 
to  defend  these  schools,  but  to  point  to  some  fundamental 
changes  that  commercial  training  is  making  in  college  pro¬ 
grams  and  in  educational  theory. 

Every  new  type  of  education  is  called  forth  by  new  prob¬ 
lems.  It  brings  other  problems  in  its  train,  and  alters  the 
whole  field  of  educational  methods.  The  first  radical  revision 
of  the  old  college  program  was  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
courses  in  the  natural  sciences;  the  second  change  followed 
the  establishment  of  technical  schools  for  engineers,  chemists, 
and  electricians,  and  developed  new  methods  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  educational  ideals.  No  one  to-day  doubts  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  engineering  schools;  they  are  as  strongly  established 
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and  as  liberally  supported  as  the  older  professional  schools  for 
the  study  of  law  and  medicine.  A  third  phase  of  university 
development  has  been  introduced  by  the  business  courses. 
Higher  education  for  business  life  is  now  claiming  ecpial  rank 
with  courses  in  science  and  technology  and  is  demanding  radi¬ 
cal  changes  in  methods  of  instruction.  Why  do  husiness  courses 
press  so  insistently  for  attention,  and  what  changes  in  e<luca- 
tional  theory  and  practice  will  their  intnjduction  force  uivrn 
the  universities? 

.A  generation  ago  the  free  public  high  .schools  were  a  minor  ’ 
factor  in  national  education;  to-day  they  are  its  fundamental 
modifying  intluence.  'I'hen  most  students  entered  college  from 
])rivate  schools  and  left  it  for  the  learned  professions — law, 
medicine,  and  theology;  now  public  high  schools  have  moix* 
than  a  half-million  students  and  their  numhers  increase  in  ever¬ 
growing  ratios.  'I'he  sup])ort  of  high  schools  by  towns  of  one 
thou.sand  or  more  population  has  become  assured,  and  their 
natural  ex])ansion  to  a  basis  |)ro])ortionate  with  ])o])ulation 
means  an  attendance  of  at  least  two  million  pu])ils.  Xo  one 
for  a  moment  assumes  that  a  place  for  that  number  of  students 
can  be  found  in  the  older  professions, — they  must  seek  ixisi- 
tions  in  the  husiness  world.  Moreover,  the  older  ])rofessions, 
desirous  of  raising  their  standards,  have  hastened  to  build  uixm 
the  fuller  ])re])aration  for  life  that  the  high  school  offers  its 
multitudes  of  young  men — and  law,  medicine,  technology, 
architecture,  dentistry,  ])harmacy,  veterinary  medicine  have 
all  availed  themselves  of  improved  educational  facilities  to 
demand  of  the  high-schcxil  graduate  a  more  searching  jreriod 
(){  work  before  they  will  permit  him  to  enter  his  jrrofession. 

Tf  the  community's  gixxl  is  furthered  by  four  years  of  train¬ 
ing  f)f  its  village  rlentist,  assuredly  the  more  resjxmsible  posi- 
tirms  of  merchant  and  of  banker  may  be  elevated  in  the  same 
way  to  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  with  yet  greater  general 
advantage.  .‘Should  not  the  r|uality  of  their  wf>rk  l)e  as  care¬ 
fully  safeguarfled  and  its  methods  be  measured  by  as  thoro 
and  unifr)rm  tests  as  are  the  dentist's  cleanliness  and  manual 
.skill  ? 

.‘some  answer,  no;  because  their  ideal  of  business  training  is 
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apprenticeship,  not  a  technical  educational  preparation.  Let 
the  boy  go  from  high  school  or  college  straight  to  shop  or  store, 
they  say,  and  by  practical  experience  win  the  knowledge  that  is 
requisite  to  success.  This  ideal  is  a  natural  derivative  of 
the  period  of  industrialism  when  the  system  of  apprenticeship 
was  widespread  in  America,  and  was  \  alid  as  long  as  masters 
continued  to  train  their  apprentices  in  the  arts  they  had  them¬ 
selves  acipiireil.  It  had  yet  greater  cogency  and  worth  in  those 
countries  where  sons  were  custcanarily  apprenticed  to  their 
fathers.  But  the  system  has  been  well-nigh  destroyed  by  large- 
scale  production  and  the  dififerentiation  of  its  processes. 
Minute  division  of  labor  has  forced  the  unskilled  man  into  a 
routine  so  narrow  that  his  natural  powers  contract  until  he  has 
neither  satisfaction  in  work  nor  hope  of  promotion  l)eyond  it. 
E.xecutive  positions  are  filled,  not  from  these  lower  ranks  of 
labor  in  the  factories,  but  by  men  fresh  from  the  outside  trained 
in  another  atmosphere. 

The  old  sef[uences  of  the  apprentice  system  are  further  in¬ 
terrupted  by  this  distinctly  American  situation :  boys  do  not 
commonly  follow  their  fathers’  vocaticjiis.  The  son  of  the  un¬ 
skilled  immigrant  moves  upward  to  classes  of  work  his  father 
ciHild  not  aspire  to;  and  his  son,  with  the  advantage  of  two 
generations  on  our  soil,  achieves  a  life-standing  yet  more 
esteemed.  Farmers’  lads  move  to  the  towns,  the  bf)y  of  the 
village  merchant  works  for  a  medical  scholarship,  and  the 
ambition  of  the  doctor’s  son  is  to  be  a  civil  engineer.  Few  are 
they  who  are  contented  to  accept  their  father’s  station  as  their 
own,  even  tho  they  gain  by  doing  so  the  marked  initial  profit 
of  his  experience  and  personal  interest.  Indeed,  while  our 
period  of  undeveloped  resources  continues  the  business  lore  of 
the  fathers  will  avail  but  little  with  the  sons.  Because  of 
these  changes  organized  and  systematic  commercial  education 
has  advanced  to  a  position  it  could  not  previously  have  won, 
and  stands  between  society  and  the  blunders  of  the  unskilled  as 
the  master  worker  and  the  father  once  stood.  Except  for  it 
production  would  be  maimed  and  hobbled  by  inefficient 
bunglers  gaining  knowledge  at  a  cost  cruel  to  employers,  in¬ 
vestors,  and  the  public. 
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In  spite  of  the  prevalent  discussion  of  the  subject,  few  people 
realize  definitely  emnigh  the  thoro  change  in  the  traditions 
and  methods  of  business  that  has  followed  the  transition  from 
small-scale  to  massive  production.  One  particularly  important 
alteration  it  has  effected  has  scarcely  been  noticed  yet :  a  con¬ 
trast  clearly  exists  between  the  static  element  in  the  working 
population  which  holds  to  a  definite  place  in  shop  or  store,  and 
the  progressive  element  which  i)ushes  upwards  by  breaking  the 
chains  welded  by  the  routine  of  mechanism.  The  great  busi¬ 
ness,  carefully  organized,  tends  to  put  each  man  into  a  fixed 
group  defined  by  its  unvarying  duties  ;  his  associations  are  more 
and  more  with  his  fellow  members;  he  is  horizoned  by  the 
same  street,  the  same  club,  and  the  same  restraints  of  rank. 
The  deeds  of  other  men  at  other  tasks  go  on  beyond  his  view, 
and  the  educative  experiences  of  democracy,  as  it  was  expressed 
in  business  two  generations  ago.  are  withdrawn  from  him. 
Trade  unionism  is  one  of  the  barriers  that  are  being  erected 
between  classes  coincidently  with  the  stratification  of  large 
industries.  To  be  loyal  to  one’s  group  is  moral,  social,  and 
idealistic;  but  it  narrows  vision  and  .sets  bounds  to  aspiration. 
To  be  progressive  is  to  break  thru  restraint ;  and  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  is  to  supplement  the  lessening  experience  in  factory  or 
office  by  an  educative  jirocess  which  yields  those  qualities  that 
factory  and  office  can  no  longer  give.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
business  and  professional  school  that  frees  dynamic  forces, 
releases  men  from  devitalizing  routine,  and  loosens  the  un¬ 
democratic  bonds  of  group  life.  The  discipline  and  the  ideals 
of  those  schools  renew  in  the  jirofessions  and  trades  that  con¬ 
tinuity  of  tradition  and  the  aspirations  towards  better  work 
that  once  were  gained  by  personal  contact  of  master  and  ap¬ 
prentice. 

Higher  business  education  instills  in  young  men  a  spirit  that 
uplifts  their  profession  or  trade.  The  law  school  has  elevated 
the  practice  of  law  more  rapidly  and  effectively  than  any 
measures  taken  by  purely  local  groups  of  lawyers  could  have 
done.  Educated  engineers  have  far  higher  standards  than 
would  have  been  reached  had  each  person  made  an  isolated 
start  in  some  routine  position  and  moved  forward  on  the  slow 
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and  uncertain  road  of  practical  experience.  Every  trade  is 
vitalized  by  a  new  impulse  as  soon  as  a  school  is  founded  to 
gather  its  traditions  and  to  voice  its  aspirations.  Two  in¬ 
stances  of  this  have  come  under  my  observation  this  year.  A 
school  of  philanthropy,  established  in  New  York,  has  put  new 
hope  in  everyone  desiring  progress  in  this  field.  There  is  a 
clearer  ring  to  the  statements  of  its  leaders  and  a  deeper 
earnestness  in  all  those  who  come  under  its  influence.  In  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  establishment  of  a  Night 
School  of  Accounting  has  solidified  and  energized  the  group  of 
men  interested  in  business  accounts. 

The  trade  school  is  ecpially  potent  to  destroy  the  social  strati¬ 
fication  that  large  enterprises  establish.  Its  student  frees  him¬ 
self  from  his  local  environment  with  its  stationary  tendencies; 
he  wins  new  friends  and  clearer  aspirations;  he  finds  that  on 
the  high  levels  of  the  school  he  can  advance  to  goals  set  only  by 
his  industry  and  talents.  He  is  impelled  by  the  dynamic  force 
which  corrects  the  narrowing  influences  of  large  industry  and 
the  growth  of  class  and  local  spirit.  It  is  the  school,  and  only 
the  school,  that  can  restore  the  individuality,  personal  integrity, 
and  democratic  equality  so  often  stifled  by  the  growth  of  large- 
scale  production.  The  shop  where  the  reaper  is  made  is  to-day 
as  integrally  a  part  of  the  farm  as  the  laborer  who  used  a  scythe 
was  a  part  of  it  fifty  years  ago;  .so  now  the  school  is  an  integral 
part  of  industry  because  it  gives  to  the  business  man  what  fac¬ 
tory  experience  gave  him  a  generation  ago.  The  increasing 
stratification  of  industry  is  cleft  only  by  an  education  that 
keeps  men  moving  from  level  to  level  which,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the  plant,  must  remain  un¬ 
disturbed.  The  dynamic  element  of  the  school,  like  the  ele¬ 
vator  in  a  twenty-story  building,  carries  men  naturally  and 
easily  from  one  definite  level  to  another. 

Vigor  of  body,  versatility  of  thought,  and  keen  mental  in¬ 
terests  are  coincident  with  pla.sticity  of  nervous  tissues.  Early 
maturity  and  its  sequent  stiffening  of  muscular  and  nervous 
action  halts  progress  and  turns  the  individual  towards  routine 
and  habit.  Prolonged  childhood  makes  the  mind  and  body 
more  flexible,  stimulates  intellectual  activity,  and  yields  better 
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adjustments  to  a  varied  environment.  A  child  thrust  into  in¬ 
dustry  is  often  a  man  tlirust  out  of  it,  for  individuality  has  been 
smothered  and  initiative  arrested  in  him  by  the  too  rapid 
closing  of  routine  upon  his  period  of  vague  ideals,  emerging 
desires,  and  stirring  personal  ambitions.  To  delay  entering 
upon  business  is  to  win  time  for  school  where  plastic  thought 
and  fluent  movement  set  free  the  forces  that  broaden  vision  and 
strengthen  character.  Child  labor  is  recognized  now  as  a  so¬ 
cial  evil  that  depletes  to-morrow,  and  the  age  at  which  children 
may  he  employed  is  steadily  raised  by  preventive  action  in  the 
courts.  The  growth  of  high  school  and  college  is  also  evi¬ 
dence  that  we  are  recognizing  the  utility  of  prolonging  the  age 
of  plasticity,  which  ends  in  physical  maturity  at  about  twenty 
years  and  in  mental  maturity — for  the  better  minds  that  develop 
slowly — at  about  twenty-five  years.  I'rom  the  increasing  sur¬ 
plus  possessed  by  well-to-do  families  and  by  this  wealthy  nation 
nifue  and  more  is  being  .set  aside  to  pn^inote  the  welfare  of 
children  so  that  their  industrial  life  may  he  properly  delayed. 
In  this  country  there  seems,  indeed,  no  valid  reason  why  entire 
classes  of  the  efficient  producers  should  enter  industry  before 
they  reach  that  full  maturity  of  power  when  innate  (pialities 
have  been  definitely  transformed  into  characters  that  enable 
men  to  utilize  the  broadest  and  most  diversified  environment. 
By  such  class-wide  movements  there  would  accrue  the 
greatest  sum  of  future  good  to  the  whole  body  of  society. 

The  actual  working  of  our  pre.sent  industrial  mechanism 
operates,  however,  in  apparent  opposition  to  the  social  prin¬ 
ciple  just  stated.  The  stratification  of  great  business  deter¬ 
mines  the  individual’s  ])osition  and  settles  his  future  early  in 
life.  Formerly  he  began  to  reap  the  rewards  of  excellence  in 
advancement  at  thirty-five;  now  he  ceases  to  command  promo¬ 
tion  after  early  middle  age.  and  when  he  is  past  forty,  if  he 
loses  his  position,  he  is  practically  displaced  from  highly  organ¬ 
ized  firms  and  from  coi'iiorations.  A  generation  ago  stable  busi¬ 
ness  houses  gradually  promoted  their  younger  men  by  the  sure 
processes  of  old-age  retirement,  or  by  the  death  of  the  seniors, 
and  the  heads  of  the  firms  were  likely  to  he  those  who  had  out¬ 
lived  their  contemporary  rivals.  Now  corporations  pass  over 
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those  wlio  have  been  for  years  in  their  service  in  order  to  infuse 
themselves  with  the  vigor  of  fresh  tliought  and  differing  ex¬ 
periences.  “I’usli”  and  energy  are  the  requisites  for  which  they 
searcli  far  afield,  and  the  (pialities  a  man  has  tiot  demonstrated 
before  he  is  thirty-five  will  probably  never  be  substantially  ap¬ 
preciated.  The  station  in  life  in  which  he  finds  himself  will 
thereafter  bind  him,  and  he  will  fear  dismissal  rather  than  hope 
for  promotion. 

This  potent  fact  of  industrial  management  is  apparently  in 
such  p(jwerful  opptjsitimi  to  the  social  principle  of  prolonged 
childhood  that  it  must  nullify  the  humanitarian  movements  to¬ 
wards  it.  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  argument  for  early 
entrance  into  business  is  also  a  strong  argument  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  school  period.  In  truth,  the  energetic  young  man, 
coerced  by  the  shortened  period  of  maximum  efficiency,  cannot 
wait  for  the  knowledge  that  comes  slowly  thru  business  ex¬ 
perience,  He  must  begin  the  rapid  race  of  business  life 
e(juipped  with  the  traditions  and  culture  of  the  best  schools. 
He  must  be  a  gentleman  with  ready  powers  of  conversation  and 
with  a  host  of  friends  among  the  men  of  his  class.  He  must 
have  those  resources  the  school  can  give — mobility,  courage, 
hoi)e.  and  a  .social  standing  which  will  open  doors  that  other¬ 
wise  would  remain  closed.  The  short  road  to  ultimate  success 
in  the  business  world  is  thru  the  longer  and  more  laborious  en¬ 
trance  afforded  by  school  training.  Initial  delay  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  speed  of  promotion  after  the  student  has 
sh(jwn  his  fitness  to  his  superiors  in  the  field. 

The  problem,  then,  of  commercial  education  is  to  discover 
the  type  of  training  which  will  so  supplement  business  experi¬ 
ence  that  rapid  promotion  is  possible.  I  choose  the  word  “sup¬ 
plement  "  because  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  scho(jl  can  imi)art  instruction  that  displaces  the  need  of 
business  experience  or  can  lead  yrning  men  along  a  royal  road 
to  high  j)ositions.  Practical  e.xperience  is  as  valuable  as  it 
e\  er  was.  but  a  young  man  must  know  what  he  wants  and 
where  to  get  it,  before  he  can  gain  understanding  rapidly 
enough  to  make  it  available.  The  business  man  needs  knowl¬ 
edge.  traditions,  and  ideals  that  do  not  spring  from  the  mo- 
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notorious  routine  of  his  early  humble  positions.  Zeal,  energy, 
courage,  and  hope  come  with  youth — if'they  come  at  all — and 
are  brought  into  business,  not  derived  from  it.  The  high- 
school  graduate  of  eighteen  has  at  least  sixteen  more  years  in 
which  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  to  business  while  his  full 
powers  are  developing  and  before  his  station  in  life  is  deter¬ 
mined.  Higher  commercial  education  demands  four  of  these 
years.  There  are  still  twelve  remaining  before  the  final  test 
comes  in  which  to  mingle  the  knowledge  won  at  the  university 
with  the  sagacity  gained  from  practical  business  e.xperience. 
If  four  years  of  student  life  increase  mental  plasticity  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  contraction  of  future  routine,  delay  brings  its  own 
reward  in  added  efficiency  and  vigor.  One  year  in  four  of  the 
apprenticeship  period  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  increased 
mobility  and  strength  of  character. 

This  is  a  break  in  educational  tradition,  which  it  should 
be  remembered  was  molded  centuries  ago  when  North  Eu- 
r«j])e  had  not  advanced  beyond  a  low  type  of  civilization 
marked  by  sensuality  and  coarseness  of  appetites  and  desires. 
Education  was  not  an  indigenous  growth  springing  from  the 
peculiar  cjualities  of  each  people,  but  rather  a  transplantation  of 
ancient  culture.  The  teacher  was  usually  “educated  abroad” 
and  was  to  the  pupil  the  exi)onent  and  exemplar  of  an  exotic, 
foreign  and  classical  culture.  A  national  culture  developed 
in  time,  but  it  was  a  classrocjm  product  passed  onward  thru 
a  line  of  great  pedagogs.  T(j-day  the  school  is  fortunately 
no  longer  its  chief  repository  for  it  has  become  a  native  product, 
and,  in  America,  the  very  essence  of  our  growth.  It  is  found 
in  the  parlor,  the  art  gallery,  the  museum,  the  club,  the  church, 
the  theater,  the  book,  and  the  magazine;  yes,  even  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  on  the  street.  It  throws  about  us  the  strongest  in¬ 
ducements  to  spend  and  to  enjoy,  and  with  its  manifold  pleas¬ 
ures  it  tempts  young  men  to  excess  more  strongly  than  the  crude 
dissipations  of  those  earlier  days  now  have  the  power  to  do.  In 
many  forms  it  absorbs  their  time  and  energy,  and  may  even 
undermine  their  moral  resistance,  distract  their  purpose,  dis¬ 
place  their  ambitions,  and  weaken  their  determination  to  do 
concentrated  and  steady  work. 
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The  school,  however,  instead  of  increasing  this  strain  upon 
tlie  character  of  the  boy  should  bulwark  him  against  the  to<J 
early  inrush  of  diverting  pleasures.  To  be  educationally  ef¬ 
fective  the  school  should  resist  the  tendency  to  broaden  the 
Studies  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  subjects  intended  to  give 
the  pui)il  breadth  and  diversity  of  interest  should  he  delayed 
until  the  powers  of  manhood  begin  to  develop.  The  boy  is  to 
become  an  earner ;  therefore,  the  first  years  of  work  should 
awaken  moral  not  ;esthetic  feelings,  the  product  of  which  shall 
be  not  art  but  capital.  Capital  grows  neither  by  living  abreast 
of  one's  income,  nor  by  spending  before  one  earns,  but  by  delay¬ 
ing  e.xpenditure  and  refusing  to  anticipate  the  pleasures  that 
may  projierly  accumulate  later  in  life  as  the  result  of  early 
abstinences.  No  one  under  thirty-five  should  live  up  to  his  in¬ 
come.  During  his  whole  probationary  period  a  simple  strenu¬ 
ous  life  should  exclude  the  jiroducts  of  wealth  and  leisure  that 
take  time  and  dissipate  the  producer's  energies;  the  muscles 
should  be  hard,  the  mind  clear,  thought  direct,  and  decision 
adamantine.  The  commercial  school  ought  to  he  the  apostle, 
not  of  expanding  wants — they  will  surely  come  of  them.selves 
with  wealth  and  leisure — hut  of  discipline,  of  vigor,  of  man¬ 
hood  :  yes.  of  routine  and  of  self-control.  It  is  the  long  view  of 
life  holding  a  great  .store  of  future  pleasures  that  steadies  men 
f(*r  success. 

Education  has  come  to  bear  a  new  relation  to  the  home  as 
well  as  to  the  world.  Formerly  the  home  was  disciplinary  and 
the  sch<K)l  was  cultural;  now  the  home  is  cultural,  and  the 
school  should  he  disciplinary.  In  tho.se  early  times  the  home 
was  a  ])lace  of  work  and  the  school  a  jdace  of  leisure;  now  the 
home  is  a  place  of  recreation  and  leisure,  and  the  .school,  to  be 
its  complement,  must  be  a  place  of  w(»rk.  The  limited  income 
of  the  teacher  often  prevents  him  from  exerting  the  cultural 
influence  that  is  elsewhere  thnjwn  about  the  .students.  He  can¬ 
not  ho])e  to  be  comparable  as  a  model  with  many  men  outside 
(')f  the  school  with  .whom  the  .students  are  in  contact.  He  can, 
however.  ])ress  for  clear  thought,  <liscipline,  ecoiKMiiical  living, 
and  sim])licity  of  life  as  persistently  as  other  forces  in  home 
and  neighborhood  press  for  variety,  ex])enditure,  and  the  ex- 
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pansioii  of  wants.  When  he  does  it  strongly  the  school  be¬ 
comes  the  complement  of  home  and  of  social  environment  and 
a  paramount  factor  in  helping  each  generation  thru  the  long 
])rohatic)nary  period  before  the  full  powers  of  men  are  tested 
and  their  final  station  in  life  is  determined. 

We  emphasize  this  new  function  of  the  teacher  by  drawing 
a  distinctitai  between  the  content  t)f  college  courses  and  the  col¬ 
lege  environment.  Earlier  in  the  history  of  civilization  the  two 
could  not  have  been  contrasted,  because  the  teacher  was  the 
environment  of  the  student,  or  else  if  he  could  not  bulk  so 
large  he  molded  the  .student  life.  We  have  all  heard  a  college 
defined  as  a  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  and  the  student 
at  the  other.  When  he  is  a  man  like  Hopkins — and  there 
have  been  many  of  them — the  teacher  creates  new  ideas  and 
ideals  for  the  student  out  of  the  material  which  he  has  made 
a  part  of  himself,  hut  which  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  student. 
His  descriptions  of  distant  scenes  and  of  civilizations  long 
past  so  vivify  and  realize  them  that  their  cultural  values  are 
absorbed  by  the  student  without  the  contacts  on  which  tradi¬ 
tions  usually  depend. 

P.ut  to-day  the  "  college  life  "  within  a  large  university  is 
a  vast  de])ersonalized  force  acting  upon  the  single  student. 
There  are  acres  of  buildings  in  which  have  been  gathered 
the  culture  of  the  ancients  and  the  first  records  of  contem|)orary 
peoi)les  just  emerging  from  their  harharism.  If  museums  and 
art  galleries  are  not  on  the  campus  they  are  in  the  neighboring 
city:  there,  too.  are  the  great  libraries  which  have  done  away 
with  the  need  of  a  hook  borrowed  from  the  teacher — that  first 
step  to  many  frien<l.ships.  d'he  student  is  housed  in  dor¬ 
mitories.  fed  at  the  college  dining  hall,  and  recreated  at  the  col¬ 
lege  club.  There  is  the  stadium  for  athletics  so  stately  as  to 
recall  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  and  beside  the  stadium  is  the 
gymnasium  that  trains  the  student  for  games  that  hold  a  na¬ 
tion's  attention,  .\round  the  cam|)us  many  fraternities  are 
housed  in  im])osing  buildings  that  combine  jiome  and  club  life 
in  an  environment  of  culture.  The  sum  of  these  influences 
is  a  part  of  the  college  atmosphere  of  to-day  which — wholly 
distinct  from  class  instruction — presses  the  student  into  his 
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moral,  social,  and  religious  form.  This  well-nigh  automatic 
installation  of  culture  is  to-day  possible  in  America  because  her 
newly  concentrated  wealth  has  just  begun  to  pour  forth  in  vast 
rpiantities  into  physical  comforts  and  intellectual  tools  for  the 
student.  Often,  in  fact,  he  is  better  fed,  warmed,  and  tended 
by  the  mere  mechanical  operations  of  the  university  plant  than 
he  could  be  at  home  or  in  the  society  he  is  likely  to  enter.  The 
four  years  spent  in  laboratories,  sbo])s,  dormitories,  and  club¬ 
houses  constitute  the  ])eriod  during  which  are  shaped  wants 
and  ideals  that  endure  a  lifetime.  This  extra-classnxjin  influ¬ 
ence  clearly  enough  is  not  iiKjlded  by  the  teacher;  it  is  the  col¬ 
lege  president  and  the  college  benefactor  wbo  aggregate  the 
great  advantages  into  a  new  world  which  is  a  realm  of  fresh 
aspiration  and  of  revelation.  W  hether  he  be  a  technical,  a 
medical,  or  a  business  student,  the  environment  is  his  wherein 
he  may  consciously  enjoy  himself  while  he  is  being  moved  upon 
unconsciously  by  social,  moral,  and  religious  agencies. 

Culture  in  a  great  university  is  a  product,  not  so  mucb  of  tbe 
classroom,  as  of  the  environment;  it  is  sustained  and  handed 
down  intact,  not  by  a  prescribed  curriculum,  but  by  social  imi¬ 
tation  and  by  school  tradition.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  and  the  content  of  his  courses  may  safely 
be  subjected  to  modifications  that  shall  meet  present  needs  and 
the  conditions  of  their  satisfaction.  Strong  motives  to  work 
are  the  primary  necessities  of  the  student  who  is  thrust  sud¬ 
denly  into  surroundings  of  beauty,  ease,  incentives  to  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  abundant  facilities  for  study.  His  knowledge 
should  be  of  the  world  in  which  he  is  to  live,  and  but  sec¬ 
ondarily  of  distant  civilizations;  the  past  should  be  studied  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  the  present.  The  tone  of 
the  teacher  must  change  to  corresixmd  with  the  present-day 
ideals  of  education.  His  toi)ics  should  be  the  world  that  is  and 
not  the  world  that  was ;  he  must  inculcate  the  ])recept  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  life  and  the  economy  of  energy  demanded  of  active  business 
men.  He.  must  make  the  student  live  for  the  future  rather 
than  in  the  past.  He  must  advocate  discipline,  work,  and  sim¬ 
plicity  instead  of  expanding  wants. 

This  ideal,  however,  if  applied  generally  to  the  college  cur- 
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riculum  as  it  is  now  arranged,  would  radically  change  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  courses.  At  present  the  first  year — often  the  first 
half  of  the  college  course — is  used  to  teach  language  and  to 
remedy  the  deficiency  of  preparatory  work.  The  time  so  de¬ 
voted  is  relatively  too  great  because  the  equivalent  of  that 
discipline  may  be  attained  in  other  ways.  An  excellent  model 
for  commercial  education  may  be  found  in  the  plan  that  has 
been  evolved  by  the  technical  schools.  In  their  original 
form,  technical  courses  began  with  the  junior  year,  leav¬ 
ing  the  first  two  years  free  for  the  study  of  language 
and  other  required  college  subjects.  Gradually,  however,  this 
preparatory  work  has  been  reduced  in  quantity  until  it  has 
practically  disappeared  from  the  more  rigorous  four-year  tech¬ 
nical  courses.  Experience  has  proved  that  such  preparatory 
drill  has  little  real  utility  and  that  good  habits  of  work  are  not 
inculcated  by  it.  Most  schools,  therefore,  give  hard  technical 
courses  in  the  first  year  and  find  the  morale  of  the  students  im¬ 
proved  by  the  discipline. 

Commercial  and  technical  courses  must,  however,  differ  in 
their  treatment  of  mathematics.  The  basis  of  the  work  of 
the  engineer  lies  in  mathematical  knowledge;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  fundamental  in  the  activity  of  the  business  man.  In¬ 
creasing  differentiation  of  occupation  in  large  industries  has 
separated  the  commercial,  or  sales  department,  from  the  en¬ 
gineering,  or  production  department,  and  two  distinct  classes 
of  men  are  employed  in  them.  The  engineers  plan  the  shops, 
arrange  the  details  of  construction,  and  decide  on  the  cheapest 
and  most  available  methods  of  manufacture.  The  goods  pro¬ 
duced  are  turned  over  to  men  who  know  little  of  the  methods 
and  details  of  construction  and  manufacture,  but  who  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  business  conditions  in  the  world’s  markets  and  with 
the  problems  of  finance  and  credit.  The  mental  processes  and 
the  activities  of  one  of  these  groups  of  men  are  distinct  from 
those  of  the  other  group.  An  engineer  must  solve  problems 
that  demand  a  long  train  of  reasoning  and  exact  calculations. 
The  builder  of  a  bridge  must  calculate  the  weight  and  size  of 
each  i)art,  know  its  cost,  and  measure  the  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity  of  the  structure ;  but  the  price  at  which  the  bridge  ought  to 
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be  sold  depends  upon  many  other  conditions  that  rapidly  change 
and  cannot  he  determined  beforehand.  The  salesman  must 
he — not  a  long  reasoner — hut  a  rapid  one.  The  chain  of  in¬ 
volved  thought  in  the  sale  of  a  bridge  is  unlike  that  necessary 
to  its  construction. 

The  education  of  the  business  man  has  to  do  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  little  things  that  constantly  re])eat  themselves  and  not 
with  a  l(Mig  series  of  facts  each  depending  on  its  predecessors. 
He  must  he  skilled  in  ])erception  rather  than  in  reflection.  His 
thought  must  he  quick  and  instincti\e.  He  must  perceive  a 
few  simple  relations  among  comple.x  confused  facts  and  keep 
cool  and  firm  when  others  yield  to  e.xcitement  and  surprise. 
Clear  thinking  under  these  conditions  is  less  the  result  of  serial 
problems  in  higher  mathematics  than  the  issue  of  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  examples  to  he  found  in  the  old-fashioned  arithmetic 
and  the  first  hook  of  geometry,  where  elementary  principles  are 
combined  in  a  thousand  new  ways,  d'he  business  man  neetls 
mathematics,  hut  it  should  he  taught  thru  the  fresh,  vigorous 
handling  of  elementary  problems  and  not  thru  the  complex 
serial  thinking  that  te.xt-hooks  now  emphasize.  .\n  excellent 
discipline  is  also-  given  by  accounting  and  mental  arith¬ 
metic.  But  .still  better  is  the  training  in  clear  thought  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  study  of  economic  ])rinciples  and  of  eco¬ 
nomic  geography.  Cieography  is  jfliysical  science  as  it  exists 
in  the  comple.x  relations  of  environment.  It  is  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  science  of  the  laboratory.  Economics  is  men¬ 
tal  science  as  it  is  manifested  on  the  market  and  in  the 
shop.  In  it  is  to  he  found  material  that  drills  the  ])rospective 
business  man  in  quick,  resourceful,  mental  movement  because 
the  apparent  confusion  that  overlays  its  principles  is  like  that 
which  involves  business.  Wdien  knowledge  of  the  wants,  de¬ 
sires  and  instincts  of  men  acquired  by  economics  is  com¬ 
bined  with  the  knowledge  of  nature,  of  races,  of  places  and 
conditions  gained  by  geography,  the  foundations  of  business 
are  made  plain  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  become  ex¬ 
plicable.  The  business  man  is  an  economist  and  a  geographer : 
when  he  has  been  given  the  discipline  they  yield,  he  is  also  a 
clear,  quick  and  productive  reasoner. 
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'I'lie  fresliman  year  should  place  the  student  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  his  environment — physical,  economic,  social — and 
teach  him  how  to  utilize  its  component  parts.  The  work  of 
the  preparatory  years  should  cease  at  the  college  threshold, 
and  the  ycning  man  should  enter  upon  new  subjects  that  de¬ 
mand  fresh  thinking  and  the  content  of  which  can  yield  both 
disciidine  and  training.  The  second  year  should  emphasize  men¬ 
tal  i)r()cesses  so  that  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  principles  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  first  year's  work  and  apply  them  in  practical 
affairs.  Two  such  years  will  change  the  viewpoint  of  the 
student,  waken  enthusiasm  for  work,  and  by  giving  him  the 
mental  attitude  of  a  business  man,  will  helj)  him  to  elucidate 
the  world  f)f  affairs.  The  last  two  years  ought  to  he  both  more 
general  and  more  specialized.  'J'he  business  man  must  he 
broad  for  he  touches  at  some  ])oint  the  .social,  economic,  and 
cultural  ])rol)lems  of  his  time,  fie  should  not  use  his  first  two 
years  of  college  for  elementary  work  and  then  comi)ress  him- 
.self  to  the  routine  tasks  that  ])repare  him  for  his  future  career. 

.\  man  should  know  his  business  before  he  knows  the  world. 
Otherwise  the  diverse  influences  of  his  environment  will  pass 
thru  his  mind  without  being  vivified  in  his  thinking,  har¬ 
monized  with  his  ])lan  of  life,  or  utilized  in  his  experience.  The 
interpretation  of  his  cultural  surroutulings  should  he  accom- 
])lished  by  means  of  selected  courses  ])ursued  during  the  last 
half  of  his  college  life.  If  the  university  term  is  to  be  short¬ 
ened,  take  away  the  first  year  and  not  the  last,  because  as  a 
senior  the  student  meets  the  ablest  teachers  and  is  admitted  to 
their  most  inspiring  lectures.  Let  the  environment  exert  its  in¬ 
fluence  during  the  first  years  while  the  boy’s  jireparation  for  his 
career  is  jirogressing ;  and  do  not  narrow  the  horizon  in  the 
last  two  years  by  an  intense  specialization  that  will  result  in 
efficiency  at  the  cost  of  a  restricted  intellectual  growth.  He 
needs  sjiecialized  work,  but  he  also  needs  to  be  helped  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  new  cultural  experiences  coming  to  him. 

The  constant  tendency  to  give  the  courses  which  formerly 
were  reserved  for  the  later  years  of  college  to  the  less  mature 
students  of  the  earlier  terms  shows  on  the  part  of  educators 
a  greater  confience  in  the  ability  of  young  men  to  grapple  with 
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difficult  problems,  (ieumetry  a  century  ago  was  a  senior  study 
at  Harvard;  now  the  high-school  lad  has  shown  his  ability  to 
master  it.  History  and  ])olitics  have  also  gradually  moved 
downward  until  they  are  included  in  the  common  schools. 
'I'wenty  years  ago  economics  at  the  L’niversity  of  Pennsylvania 
was  a  .senior  study;  now  the  freshmen  do  the  same  work.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  so])homore  has  the  maturity  and  the  men¬ 
tal  power  that  were  ex])ected  only  of  seniors  when  I  came  to 
Pennsylvania  twenty  years  ago.  'I'his  is  due  in  .some  measure 
to  the  better  preparation  for  college,  hut  in  much  larger  i)art 
to  the  greater  confidence  which  instructors  now  have  in  the 
students  and  to  the  increased  zeal  of  the  young  men  themselves 
because  they  are  interested  in  what  they  are  doing.  The  down¬ 
ward  iiKwement  of  studies  can  he  carried  farther  with  better 
teaching,  improved  te.xt-hooks,  and  greater  facilities  for  study. 
Many  high  schools  already  have  e.xcellent  commercial  courses 
and  they  will  no  doubt  he  rapidly  extended  thru  the  general 
.sy.stem.  There  will  result  a  reorganization  of  the  high  school 
that  will  adapt  itself  to  jiresent  needs.  If  hut  one  foreign 
language  should  he  reipiired.  history  and  ])olitics  can  he  prop¬ 
erly  amiilified  and  a  place  he  made  for  one  year  of  commercial 
studies.  'I'he  student  who  enters  college  with  such  an  e(|uip- 
ment.  and  with  an  interest  in  work  roused  in  him.  could  not  only 
complete  a  thoro  technical  education,  hut  could  also  find  time 
for  other  studies  which  would  give  him  some  perception  of  the 
nature  of  the  complex  jtrohlems  of  civilization.  Hive  him  this 
complement  to  his  technical  work  late  in  his  course  and  he  will 
choose  wisely  and  a])])reciate  its  cultural  values. 

An  added  necessity  of  postponement  lies  in  the  truth  that 
new  ideals  of  conduct  as  well  as  a  new  content  of  his  studies 
must  he  presented.  'I'hose  instilled  to-day  belong  to  a  ])rimitive 
world  dominated  by  military  rule:  tho.se  of  the  future  will  he 
efficiency,  economy,  generosity,  and  service.  'I'hese  new  virtues 
are  a  better  antidote  to  greed  and  selfishne.«:s  than  those  of  the 
old  morality.  Efficiency  overcomes  nature’s  obstacles  instead 
of  unnatural  human  foes;  it  glorifies  tact  and  .skill  above  brute 
force.  Saving  is  the  renunciation  of  the  ])resent  in  favor  of  the 
future  and  S(j  hands  flown  tf)  posterity  greater  benefits  than  the 
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valor  of  ancient  days  could  win  for  us.  What  has  valor  left  us 
hut  ruined  cities  and  desolated  regions?  What  greater  things  can 
we  leave  posterity  than  capital  to  relieve  toil,  to  beautify  life,  and 
to  spread  culture?  Sacrifice  is  regenerated  when  transformed 
into  service.  In  the  members  of  a  saving,  serving  group  the 
good  (pialities  <jf  sacrifice  are  called  forth  without  its  old  suffer¬ 
ing  and  losses,  (ienerosity  is  greater  than  sacrifice,  for  it  is 
the  enrichment  of  him  who  is  helped  by  those  whose  efficiency 
enables  them  to  aid  withcjut  renunciation.  This  emphasis  of 
industrial  ideals  must  first  come  from  the  teacher.  It  is  for 
him  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  new  spirit  until  the  pcjet,  the 
orator,  and  the  historian,  breaking  the  bonds  of  tradition,  re¬ 
lieve  him  of  a  task  that  is  more  theirs  than  his.  Where  the 
teacher  leads  they  will  soon  f<dlow.  The  poets  of  old  sang  of 
l)attles  and  heroes:  to-morrow  they  will  dwell  on  security,  fidel¬ 
ity,  cooperaticjn,  and  above  them  all  on  generosity — for  who 
is  the  hero  but  he  who  excels  in  generosity? 

Of  this  new  industrialism  we  may  well  be  proud.  It  extends 
civilization,  dift'uses  culture,  and  arouses  new  enthusiasm  in  the 
teacher.  The  college  has  stood  for  culture  and  for  science;  it 
must  now  stand  for  efficiency.  To  educators  it  seems  less 
worthy  to  stop  waste,  to  increase  economy  and  to  improve 
mental  and  physical  adjustments  than  to  investigate,  to  dis¬ 
cover,  and  to  cultivate.  They  sacrifice  much  in  order  to  be  sci¬ 
entific;  and  they  delegate  to  inferior  teachers  the  training  for 
active  life.  Yet  efficiency  is  our  gravest  industrial  lack.  Should 
not  an  education  that  supplies  this  lack  be  as  ideal  as  any  other? 
Yet  even  business  men  underestimate  its  importance  because 
they  confuse  it  with  other  advantages.  W'e  call  ourselves  an 
efficient  nation  because  we  can  produce  cheaply  and  abundantly. 
It  is  true  that  American  industry  has  the  advantage  of  natural 
resources,  that  we  are  an  energetic  people,  and  that  no  other 
race  throws  as  much  vigor  into  work.  But  vigor  and  resources 
are  not  efficiency ;  they  are  no  more  than  the  crude  material  out 
of  which  efficiency  arises.  W'e  waste  resources,  we  do  not  hus¬ 
band  them.  We  e.xhaust  energy  in  direct  ways  that  crush  ob¬ 
stacles  instead  of  surmounting  or  avoiding  them.  After  all 
we  are  a  nation  of  bunglers  who  often  dissipate  and  destroy 
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where  we  should  economize  and  utilize.  We  are  aware  of  this 
when  we  have  work  done  for  us  or  watch  others  do  it.  Shall 
we  cover  truth  with  praises  of  natural  resources  and  American 
energy,  or  shall  we  lift  means  to  the  level  of  the  ends  we  seek? 
Education  has  to  do  with  means  as  well  as  with  ends,  and  the 
idealization  of  the  one  should  be  as  complete  and  vivid  as  that 
of  the  other.  Then  normal  schools,  technical  schools,  and  com¬ 
mercial  schools  will  rank  with  schools  of  culture  or  of  science, 
and  their  teachers  will  hold  themselves  well  in  the  van  of  prog¬ 
ress  beside  men  of  science  and  the  promoters  of  culture.  Ef¬ 
ficiency  and  economy  are  great  ideals  whose  import  we  are  only 
beginning  to  realize.  We  should  love  them;  we  should  strive 
for  them ;  we  should  build  them  in  the  standards  of  the  nation 
and  in  the  characters  of  its  people. 

Simon  N.  Patten 

Umvershy  of  Pennsylvania 


EXPERIENCES  AND  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A 
RHODES  SCHOLAR 

Now  that  the  first  term’of  residence  of  the  Rhodes  scholars 
is  over,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  something  of  their  ex¬ 
periences,  and  of  the  impressions  they  have  received.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  best  to  give  a  brief  history  of  their  stay  here  during 
the  past  term,  together  with  such  concrete  instances  as  may  be 
interesting. 

With  very  few.  exceptions,  we  Americans  came  up  the  week 
preceding  the  opening  of  term,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  Ox¬ 
ford  representative  of  the  Rhodes  bequest,  Mr.  Wylie,  as  much 
as  possible  of  our  duties  and  privileges  as  Oxford  undergradu¬ 
ates.  Previously  we  had  been  assigned,  in  groups  of  from  one 
to  six,  to  some  one  of  the  twenty  different  colleges.  This  as¬ 
signment  had  been  made,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with 
each  man’s  wishes ;  but  when  a  man  had  not  a  particular  choice, 
or  when  he  could  not  matriculate  at  the  college  of  his  choice,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Wylie.  He  settled  the  man  where 
he  deemed  best. 

Knowing,  then,  where  we  were  to  stay,  we  immediately 
moved  into  the  rooms  set  aside  for  us.  Almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  we  had  received  rooms  in  college. 

This  impressed  us  as  being  exactly  the  opposite  of  conditions 
at  home.  At  home,  if  there  was  not  room  in  the  dormitory  or 
fraternity  house  for  all,  the  freshmen  had  to  room  outside, 
while  the  seniors  remained.  Here,  the  freshmen  are  given 
the  advantage,  if  the  nxmiing  capacity  is  not  sufficient,  and 
the  senior  men  must  find  rooms  elsewhere.  The  wisdom  of 
this  plan  was  evident.  The  friends  a  man  makes  his  first  year 
in  college  are  usually  his  friends  thruout  the  course.  If  the 
first  year  is  spent  in  college,  where  there  is  a  close  communion 
of  fellow  students,  the  freshman  makes  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
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If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  outside,  where  his  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ances  are  few,  he  completes  his  course  without  a  coterie  of 
friends.  This  coterie  of  friends  is  the  basis  of  that  social  life 
which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  a  university  training.  And 
failing  this,  a  man  forfeits  half  the  benefits  of  a  course  at  any 
university ;  at  Oxford,  his  career  would  be  all  but  a  failure.  It 
is  to  guard  against  this  evil  that  freshmen  are  given  rooms  in 
college. 

For  the  most  part,  we  were  well  pleased  with  our  rooms. 
We  found  them  already  well  furnished.  For  this  furniture, 
which  was  the  property  of  the  college,  we  paid  the  assessment 
outright  or  else  a  specified  terminal  rental.  We  found  it  nec¬ 
essary,  however,  in  addition  to  this,  to  make  a  large  outlay  for 
linen,  silver,  dishes,  and  the  like,  for  we  were  to  be  masters  of 
our  own  establishment.  Thus  safely  ensconced  in  our  quarters, 
we  began  Oxford  life  in  earnest. 

The  next  morning  we  were  wakened  at  half-past  seven  by 
the  scout,  or  servant  of  our  staircase.  He  poured  the  water 
for  our  cold  tub,  and  asked  us  what  we  wished  for  breakfast. 
With  morning  chapel  at  eight  o’clock,  we  had  no  time  to  lose. 
Jumping  from  bed,  we  made  a  hasty  toilet,  and  scurried  across 
the  quadrangle  just  in  time  for  chapel. 

The  rules  for  attending  chapel  differ  with  different  colleges. 
In  some  colleges  chapel  is  required  every  day.  In  others,  a 
terminal  attendance  of  thirty-two,  so  long  as  they  are  in  the 
morning,  is  sufficient.  In  some  colleges,  too,  there  is  a  roll  call 
at  five  minutes  to  eight  which  counts  as  presence  at  morning 
service.  At  all  colleges,  term’s  residence  is  counted  only  by  at¬ 
tendance  as  requested.  And  since  graduation  depends  as  much 
on  residence  as  on  examination,  it  is  morally  impossible  for  a 
man  to  take  his  degree  when  his  chapels  are  short.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  anxious  care  with  which  the  Oxford  under¬ 
graduate  rises  at  eight. 

Chapel  over,  we  returned  to  our  rooms  to  find  a  smoking  hot 
breakfast  waiting.  As  time  went  on,  we  found  it  quite  un¬ 
usual  for  a  man  to  breakfast  alone.  Giving  and  accepting 
breakfasts  is  one  of  the  necessary  social  duties.  Either  a  man 
has  a  few  friends  to  eat  with  him,  or  he  goes  to  some  friend’s 
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room  to  join  a  merry  crowd.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  social  good-fellowship  at  Oxford  is  developed. 

Lunch  passed  as  breakfast  had,  and  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  sightseeing.  Some  walked  by  the  peaceful  Isis,  past  the  col¬ 
lege  barges,  where  they  were  so  soon  to  try  their  skill  and  en¬ 
durance  at  the  oar,  proud  at  being  able  to  distinguish  their  own 
barge  by  the  coat  of  arms  or  the  colors .  Some  made  a  round 
of  the  colleges,  looking  in  at  the  quadrangles,  lawns  of  brightest 
green,  framed  by  the  red  and  orange  of  autumnal  foliage,  or  by 
the  gray  stone  walls  of  the  colleges,  mellow  with  age.  Some 
walked  down  High  Street,  past  the  graceful  spire  of  St.  Mary’s ; 
past  Magdalen,  so  rich  in  architectural  beauty,  and  well  deserv¬ 
ing  the  fame  of  her  beautiful  tower ;  over  the  Cherwell,  and  on 
to  Headington  Hill,  with  the  glorious  view  of  the  town 
stretched  -beneath.  All  alike  were  impressed  by  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  the  university  town. 

After  dinner  in  the  great  hall,  now  almost  deserted,  we  met 
nearly  every  night  in  some  American’s  room  to  compare  notes. 
We  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  not  to  have  any  settled  Ameri¬ 
can  organization  or  club.  We  thought  it  best  to  have  any 
meetings,  strictly  American,  as  seldom  as  possible,  once  term 
began.  We  had  come  over  to  get  the  English  point  of  view, 
and  the  best  way  to  gain  our  end  was  to  cultivate  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  our  future  fellow  students.  We  were  unanimous  that 
to  be  mutually  intimate,  to  the  exclusion  of  English  friendships, 
would  defeat  our  purpose.  We  had  always  known  Americans 
and  would  always  know  them.  It  was  more  to  our  purpose, 
now,  to  become  intimate,  so  far  as  possible,  with  Englishmen. 
Everyone,  I  believe,  followed  this  course  to  the  best  of  his  abil¬ 
ity,  and  the  plan  has  worked  well. 

Thus  things  went  on  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  with  the 
next  week  began  full  term;  with  full  term  came  our  fellow 
students.  At  first,  we  seemed  an  object  of  curiosity,  more  to 
be  looked  at  than  to  be  talked  to.  And  since  they  made  no 
advances,  we  judged  it  polkic  to  keep  our  distance.  We 
thought  it  their  duty,  if  they  desired,  to  introduce  themselves; 
it  was  plainly  not  our  part  to  start  acquaintance. 

That  night,  however,  we  were  surprised  by  the  absolutely  in- 
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formal  and  abrupt  entry  of  two  or  three  men.  They  calmly 
took  the  chairs  we  had  vacated,  asked  us  for  cigarettes  or  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  made  themselves  quite  at  home.  They  volun¬ 
teered  the  information  that  they  were  football  enthusiasts,  per¬ 
haps  a  ’Varsity  blue,  or  the  captain  of  the  college  football  team. 
We  were  requested  to  show  up  at  the  football  grounds,  on  the 
next  afternoon,  for  practice.  After  a  few  moments’  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  necessary  clothing  they  became  silent  and  after 
some  minutes  of  this,  to  us,  embarrassing  silence,  they  left  with¬ 
out  a  word,  as  abruptly  as  they  had  entered. 

Soon  two  or  three  more  men  came  in.  This  time,  perhaps, 
they  were  boating  enthusiasts.  They  told  us  that  rowing  was 
the  most  important  branch  of  athletics  at  Oxford;  that  each 
freshman  was  supposed  to  row,  and  that  they  expected  us  to  do 
as  other  freshmen  did.  Furthermore,  as  Rhodes  scholars,  we 
were  supposed  to  be  athletes,  and  the  river  was  a  fitting  place 
to  make  good  our  reputation.  They  requested  us  to  appear  at 
the  college  barge  the  next  day,  ready  to  row.  We  pleaded  as 
an  excuse  that  we  had  already  promised  to  play  “  footer,”  but 
to  no  avail.  There  was  time  to  row  after  football  practice. 

Thus  they  went  around  to  each  freshman,  requesting  him  to 
try  for  the  football  team  and  the  boats.  It  may  seem  at  first 
sight  that  this  conjunction  of  sports  forms  too  violent  exercise. 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  do  both.  The  average  fresh¬ 
man  is  not  likely  to  prove  an  adept  at  both,  and  the  easy  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  soon  tries  him  out.  Thus, 
before  really  hard,  tiring  practice  begins,  the  man  has  been 
dropped  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  lists,  and  can  confine  his 
energies  to  that  form  of  sport  to  which  he  seems  best  fitted. 
Captains  of  American  athletic  teams,  anxious  for  success, 
would  find  this  method  of  personal  canvass  fruitful  of  good  re¬ 
sults. 

After  Itmch  next  day,  we  donned  our  football  costumes, 
which  were  our  rowing  costumes  as  well,  and  betook  ourselves 
to  the  athletic  ground.  Here  we  were  initiated  into  the  secret 
of  English  Rugby.  We  found  it  quite  easy  to  understand,  al- 
tho  it  is  very  different  from  American  football.  After  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  of  fast  playing,  we  were  allowed  to  go  to 


the  river.  Here  we  were^ taken  out,  two  at  a  time,  with  a  col¬ 
lege  eightsman  as  coxswain  and  coach.  Again  we  were  taught 
a  new  game,  for  the  English  stroke  is  quite  different  from 
what  we  knew  at  home.  We  floundered  about  in  the  river, 
obeying  the  coach  as  well  as  possible,  and  soon  put  back  to  the 
barge.  We  gave  our  places  to  two  other  freshmen  and  re¬ 
turned  to  our  rooms. 

On  the  most  of  us  the  day  had  formed  vivid  impressions. 
We  admired  the  spirit  with  which  the  English  student  takes 
up  sport.  After  lunch,  everyone  starts  for  the  field  or  the 
river.  The  college  is  absolutely  deserted.  Athletics  appear 
to  be  as  essential  a  part  of  life  here  as  study  itself.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  to  us  to  be  the  whole  of  college  life,  for  as  yet  we  had 
heard  nothing  about  lessons,  and  the  social  life  seemed  a  delu¬ 
sion.  The  experience  of  the  previous  night,  the  silence  and 
reserve  of  our  fellow  students,  had  been  continued.  Except 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  games,  little 
had  been  said  to  us.  So  that  the  social  life,  so  far  as  we  had 
seen  it,  had  not  fulfilled  our  expectations.  Indeed,  we  were 
struck  rather  by  the  lack  of  it.  But  soon  our  eyes  were  opened, 
and  we  found  the  intellectual  and  social  activities  entered  as 
materially  into  Oxford  life  as  did  athletics. 

Soon  the  intellectual  side  of  our  course  developed.  We 
found  that  we  had  been  assigned  to  head  tutors.  Each  head 
tutor  had  under  him  some  twenty  students,  more  or  less, 
proportionately  to  the  size  of  the  college.  It  was  his  duty 
to  map  out  a  course  of  lectures  for  his  proteges,  and  to  give 
such  advice  as  the  student  might  wish.  Thruout  the  term  he 
acts  the  guardian  angel  of  his  flock,  and  is  usually  on  intimate 
terms  with  all. 

In  obedience  to  our  summons,  we  appeared,  at  the  stated 
time,  before  our  tutor.  To  him  we  told  our  intentions,  i.  e., 
what  course  we  wished  to  pursue,  together  with  such  details 
as  might  aid  him  in  establishing  our  standing.  Roughly 
speaking,  we  were  divided  into  two  groups :  ( i )  Those  who, 
wishing  to  read  for  the  advanced  degree  of  B.  Litt.  or  B.  C.  L., 
■being  over  twenty-one,  and  being  the  recipient  of  a  degree 
from  the  home  university,  were  allowed  to  follow  their  ad- 
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vanced  course;  and  (2)  those  who  were  to  read  for  B.  A., 
whether  from  choice,  or  on  account  of  lack  of  necessary 
qualification  for  the  advanced  degree. 

On  being  assigned  to  lectures,  we  got  another  impression, 
likewise  proven  false,  that  the  Oxford  undergraduate  did  not 
do  much  work.  At  home,  we  had  been  used  to  a  minimum 
of  twelve  hours  per  week.  Here  we  found  twelve  hours  almost 
a  maximum,  and  the  average  seemed  to  be  ten.  This  im¬ 
pression  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  most  of  these  lec¬ 
tures  required  no  preparation.  The  first  examination  in  any 
case  was  a  year  off.  So  we  could  be  but  little  blamed  for 
our  opinion  that,  since  no  work  was  required,  no  work  was 
done. 

We  soon  learned,  however,  that,  altho  it  was  not  required, 
nor  even  evident,  there  was  work  done,  and  lots  of  it;  that  if 
we  took  honors  as  we  were  expected  to  do,  idleness  on  our  part, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  meant  hopeless  entanglement  at 
the  end;  and  that  we  must  work  during  vacations  as  w^ell  as 
m  term  time.  Thus  was  our  premature  conclusion  changed, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  availed  ourselves  of  our  dis¬ 
covery. 

Soon  our  opinions  of  the  social  life  w'ere  changed.  We 
freshmen  were  asked  in  groups  of  a  dozen,  by  each  second- 
year  man  in  turn,  to  breakfast  wdth  him.  Here  a  merry  morn¬ 
ing  was  passed.  After  breakfast  we  sat  round  the  table, 
smoking  and  listening  to  stories  of  escapades  and  adventures 
of  former  days.  Here,  too,  we  learned  the  established  cus¬ 
toms  and  traditions  of  the  college,  handed  down  from  time 
immemorial  by  these  same  freshers’  breakfasts.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  custom,  for  it  affords  ample  opportunity  for  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  between  the  freshmen  and  the  upper¬ 
classmen. 

Mutual  intimacy  and  good-fellowship  are  encouraged  in 
every  way.  Early  in  the  term,  the  second-year  men  give  a 
“  coffee  ”  to  the  first-year,'  in  the  common  room  or  in  the  great 
dining  hall.  This  is  an  informal  and  jovial  party.  The  upper¬ 
classmen  pass  coffee  and  fruit,  songs  are  sung  with  great  gusto, 
stories  are  told,  and  when  the  meeting  breaks  up,  each  new 
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man  is  thoroly  familiar  with  everyone  in  college.  Even  the 
most  shy  of  the  freshers  riiust  needs  come  out  of  his  shell  at  a 
time  of  such  merriment. 

For  freshers,  too,  there  is  the  annual  banquet.  Here  any 
incipient  friendships  are  ripened,  and  the  whole  freshman  class 
is  thoroly  organized.  Thus  are  acquaintances  made,  and  in¬ 
timacies  developed,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  social  factor 
of  Oxford  life. 

Having  in  this  way  gained  the  acquaintance  of  all,  college 
life,  in  all  its  branches,  began  in  earnest.  On  coming  back 
from  the  field  or  the  river,  we  would  separate  in  groups  of 
four  or  five,  and  go  to  some  friend’s  room  for  tea.  Here, 
sitting  round  the  open  fire,  we  discussed  the  events  of  the 
afternoon ;  we  talked  over  any  games  that  had  taken  place ;  we 
praised  a  man  for  brilliant  plays,  and  were  not  afraid  to  blame 
him  for  poor  plays.  Everyone  seemed  on  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  and  never  was  ill-feeling  apparent.  Thus  having 
whiled  away  a  pleasant  hour,  we  returned  to  our  rooms  for 
study,  a  quiet  two  hours  before  dinner. 

Dinner  in  term  was  very  different  from  the  dinners  we  had 
had  during  our  first  week.  The  dining  hall  was  now  filled 
with  merry  laughter  and  with  the  busy  hum  of  conversation. 
Each  class  has  a  long  table  to  itself,  at  the  head  of  which  sits 
the  president  or  the  senior  scholar.  In  one  end  of  the  hall, 
on  a  raised  dais,  the  dons  or  tutors,  were  seated. 

In  connection  with  dinner,  there  is,  in  some  colleges,  an 
interesting  custom.  This  is  the  “  sconce.’*  If  a  man  comes 
in  late,  makes  a  stale  joke,  remarks  on  the  food,  or  commits 
any  gaucherie,  the  cry  of  “  sconce  ”  is  raised.  Thereupon  he 
appeals  his  case,  in  writing,  to  the  dons.  If  they  agree  that  the 
sconce  is  just,  the  guilty  man  must  drink  a  quart  of  small  beer 
without  a  breath.  If  he  succeeds,  he  is  a  hero.  If  he  fails, 
he  must  provide  beer  for  his  table.  If,  however,  the  sconce 
is  not  justifiable,  in  the  eyes  of  the  dons,  the  prosecutor  must 
pay  the  penalty.  There  is  a  little  story  current,  of  an  under¬ 
graduate  who  did  something  quite  worthy  of  a  sconce.  There 
seemed  fo  be  no  question,  and  the  whole  table  was  looking 
forward  to  the  treat.  Whereupon  the  man  appealed  his  case 
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to  the  dons  in  Latin  hexameters,  so  faultless  in  style  that  he 
was  acquitted. 

After  dinner  the  men  go  to  coffee;  sometimes  in  the  Junior 
Common  Room,  where  they  talk  over  the  news  of  the  day, 
read  the  evening  papers,  or  a  book  from  the  library;  some¬ 
times  a  man  has  three  or  four  of  his  friends  in  his  own  room, 
where  they  sit  as  at  tea,  talking  and  making  merry  for  half 
an  hour.  After  this  comes  the  study  period. 

This  intimacy  is  not  confined  to  the  undergraduates,  but 
it  extends  to  the  dons.  Often  a  tutor  has  three  or  four  of 
his  pupils  in  to  lunch.  This  familiarity  between  professors 
and  students,  is  much  more  common,  and  carried  much  fur¬ 
ther,  here,  than  in  America,  and  it  works  well.  1 

Nor  is  the  social  life  bounded  by  the  college  walls,  i  In  the 
course  of  the  year  each  college  gives  a  “  smoking  c(i>ncert.” 
The  members  of  the  college  may  invite  one  or  two  friends 
from  the  other  colleges,  and  the  hosts  give  the  guests  a  right 
royal  good  time.  There  iS  usually  a  fine  orchestra.  'Songs, 
recitations,  and  “  stunts  ”  are  given  by  ’Varsity  men.  Coffee, 
fruit,  cigarettes,  and  wine  are  at  hand  for  those  who  want 
them.  And  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  guests  meet  nearly 
all  the  men  of  the  college. 

There  is,  too,  a  strictly  University  club,  Vincent’s,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  not  chosen  from  any  one  college.  It  com¬ 
prises  nearly  all  the  ’Varsity  blues,  or  members  of  the  athletic 
teams,  together  with  the  more  popular  men  of  each  college. 
The  members  are  chosen  by  election,  and  happy  is  the  man  who 
is  asked  to  join.  As  yet,  of  course,  no  Rhodes  scholars  have 
been  elected,  for  no  Americans  have  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  in  athletics,  or  become  known  in  any  way. 

It  may  seem  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  social  life  here. 
But  it  is  the  one  thing,  perhaps,  above  all  others,  for  which 
Oxford  is  famed.  We  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  we  can  get 
no  more  really  practical  know'ledge  here  than  at  home;  pos¬ 
sibly  not  so  much  that  will  be  of  actual  service  as  a  bread¬ 
winner.  Book  lore,  however,  we  can  get  at  any  one  of  the 
great  universities  of  the  world;  but  the  combination  of  social 
and  intellectual  training,  the  easy,  informal  intercourse  with 
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men  old  and  young,  of  education  and  thoro  good  breeding,  can 
be  found  nowhere  as  at  Oxford.  Here  lies  the  lasting  benefit 
of  an  Oxford  education. 

Almost  the  only  unpleasant  features  of  life  here  are  the 
seemingly  uncalled-for  restrictions  and  rules.  After  the  free¬ 
dom  of  American  universities,  it  seems  a  bit  hard  to  pay  a 
fine  for  coming  into  college  after  nine  and  to  be  in  danger  of 
expulsion  on  staying  out  after  twelve.  The  rule  of  wearing 
a  gown  in  the  presence  of  tutors,  whether  at  dinner,  lectures, 
or  on  business,  and  outside  college  after  nine,  seems  uncalled 
for.  The  fact  that  there  are  university  spies,  under  proctors, 
scattered  thruout  the  city,  looking  for  unruly  students,  seems, 
perhaps,  a  bit  childish.  But  these  rules  have  been  in  force  for 
centuries ;  if  they  were  bad,  they  would  have  been  repealed  long 
ago.  Perhaps  conditions  here,  of  which  I  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge,  demand  them.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  my  desire  to  criticise 
them.  ^  I  remark  on  them  simply  because  they  impressed  us  as 
being  utterly  different  from  anything  we  have  at  home. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  been  received  well  by  tutors  and 
undergraduates  alike.  We  have  missed  none  of  the  benefits 
accruing  to  a  freshman,  and,  possibly  on  account  of  our  age, 
for  we  average  three  years  older  than  our  fellow-classmen,  we 
have  escaped  some  of  the  disagreeable  features  of  a  freshman’s 
life.  That  is  to  say,  the  second-year  men,  while  they  have 
often  “  stashed  ”  or  tom  up  the  room  of  some  overbearing 
freshman,  have,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  left  us  severely 
alone  in  their  midnight  rambles. 

In  athletics,  the  Americans  have  not  yet  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves.  There  are  still  a  few  on  the  rowing 
list,  and  some  have  played  on  their  college  football  team. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  that  athletic  reputation  which  preceded 
us,  as  Rhodes  scholars,  has  not  been  upheld.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  done  as  well  as  the  average  freshman,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  have  the  advantage  of  them  in  point 
of  experience  and  age. 

In  studies,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  judge  what  we,  as  a 
group,  have  done.  There  have  been  no  public  examinations. 
We  admit,  perhaps,  that  we  have  not  studied  so  much  as  we 
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would  have  done  at  home.  But  at  home  we  are  not  expected 
to  study  during  vacations!  here,  vacation,  more  than  term, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  is  strictly  the  time  for  work. 
That  the  tutors  consider  this  true  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
when  we  come  up,  at  the  beginning  of  term,  we  have  to 
undergo  an  oral  examination  in  what  we  have  learned  during 
the  vacation. 

Several  of  the  Americans  have  joined  the  Union,  the  great 
debating  society  here,  but  none  have  taken  the  floor.  The 
motions  are  mostly  concerning  questions  of  English  politics, 
and  the  average  Rhodes  scholar  is  not  yet  safely  on  his  feet  in 
matters  of  this  sort.  It  is,  however,  merely  a  question  of  time, 
for,  thanks  to  speeches  already  heard,  and  a  careful  perusal  of 
newspapers,  things  political  are  beginning  to  take  on  definite 
shape  in  the  minds  of  those  politically  inclined. 

The  music-loving  American  has  abundant  opportunity  for 
pleasure.  New  College  and  Magdalen  have  a  really  good 
organ  recital  or  trained  chorus,  at  afternoon  chapel.  There 
is  the  Oxford  Musical  Union,  with  concerts  by  members  every 
week.  And  every  Sunday  night  the  Balliol  Musical  Society 
gives  to  members  of  the  University  a  fine  concert,  in  their 
great  auditorium.  Here  all  the  great  masters  are  interpreted 
by  the  most  noted  musicians  of  the  day.  The  concert  ends 
with  a  grand  chorale.  The  hundreds  of  people  present,  led 
by  the  great  organ,  unite  to  fill  the  spacious  hall  to  the  arched 
roof  with  a  volume  of  sacred  song.  This  concert  is  a  treat 
to  anyone,  and  to  a  music-lover  it  is  a  veritable  feast  of  delight. 

We  found  Oxford  life  very  expensive.  As  one  of  the 
scholars  expressed  it,  “  We  pay  every  time  we  turn  around,  and 
when  we  don’t  turn  around  we  are  fined  for  not  having  done 
it.”  A  man  must  be  a  careful  manager  to  make  his  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  which  seems  comparative  affluence,  last  him 
thru  term  time  and  vacation. 

Such,  then,  has  been  our  life  for  the  past  three  months,  ahd 
now  we  are  scattered  for  vacation  and  hard  study.  Some  are 
in  Germany,  some  in  France,  and  many  remained  in  England. 
It  has  been  a  very  pleasant  three  months;  perhaps  there  has 
been  more  pleasure  than  a  man  of  twenty-three,  the  average 
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American,  should  have,  w^en  he  is  preparing  for  his  life  work. 
That,  however,  is  his  own  fault,  not  the  fault  of  Oxford.  For 
life  here  seems  meant  for  men  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
or  -two.  At  this  age,  perhaps,  a  man  is  most  susceptible  to 
the  molding  influence  of  such  a  life.  Then  he  can  best  learn, 
thru  the  close  community  of  the  college,  how  to  mingle  with 
men;  how  to  meet  them  as  man  to  man  and  how  to  deal  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  those  whom  he  meets.  At  that  age,  too,  one  forms 
the  strongest  friendships — friendships  that  will  endure  thruout 
life.  This  done,  and  with  this  as  a  lasting  foundation,  the 
Oxford  man  leaves  college,  not  prepared,  but  to  prepare  for 
his  life  work. 


Brasf.nosk  Coi.i.egk, 

Oxford,  England 


W.  E.  SCHUTT 


RECENT  IMMIGRATION :  A  FIELD  NEGLECTED  BY 
THE  SCHOLAR  ^ 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  to  rid  myself  at  once  of  some  of  the 
implications  of  this  rather  overwhelming  title  by  stating  that 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  short  address  to  enter  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  concerning  the  restriction  or  non-restriction  of  immi¬ 
gration,  nor  to  attempt  to  analyze  those  astounding  figures 
annually  published  from  Ellis  Island;  neither  do  I  wish  to 
charge  the  scholar  with  having  neglected  to  collect  information 
as  to  the  extent  and  growth  of  immigration  in  the  United 
States,  nor  with  failing  to  furnish  statistical  material  as  fully 
perhaps  as  the  shifting  -character  of  the  subject  permits. 
Such  formal  studies  as  we  have  on  the  annual  colonies  of  im¬ 
migrants  in  American  cities,  and  of  the  effect  of  immigration 
in  districts  similar  to  the  anthracite-coal  regions,  have  been 
furnished  by  university  men ;  indeed,  almost  the  only  accurate 
study  into  the  nationalities  and  locations  of  the  immigrants  in 
Chicago  has  been  made  by  a  member  of  this  University. 

But  in  confining  the  subject  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  we  as  a  nation  are  rapidly  reaching  the  limit 
of  our  powers  of  assimilation,  that  we  receive  further  masses 
of  immigrants  at  the  risk  of  blurring  those  traits  and  char¬ 
acteristics  wliich  we  are  pleased  to  call  American,  with  its 
corollary  that  the  national  standard  of  living  is  in  danger  of 
permanent  debasement,  a  certain  further  demand  may  legiti¬ 
mately  be  made  upon  the  scholar.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  sustain 
the  contention  that  such  danger  as  exists  arises  from  intel¬ 
lectual  dearth  and  apathy;  that  we  are  testing  our  national 
life  by  a  tradition  too  provincial  and  limited  to  meet  its  pres- 

’  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fifty-third  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  held  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  December  3o,  1904.  Re> 
printed,  by  permission,  from  the  University  Record,  January,  1905. 
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ent  motley  and  cosmopolitan  character;  that  we  lack  mental 
energy,  adequate  knowledge,  and  a  sense  of  the  youth  of  the 
earth.  The  constant  cry  that  American  institutions  are  in 
danger  betrays  a  spiritual  waste,  not  due  to  our  infidelity  to 
national  ideals,  but  arising  from  the  fact  that  we  fail  to  en¬ 
large  those  in  accord  with  our  faithful  experience  of  life;  and 
that  our  political  machinery,  devised  for  quite  other  condi¬ 
tions,  has  not  been  readjusted  and  adapted  to  the  successive 
changes  resulting  from  our  industrial  development.  The 
clamor  for  the  town  meeting,  for  the  colonial  and  early-century 
ideals  of  government,  is  in  itself  significant,  for  we  know  out 
of  our  personal  experience  that  we  quote  the  convictions  and 
achievements  of  the  past  as  an  excuse  for  our  inaction  in 
moments  when  the  current  of  life  runs  low;  that  one  of  the 
dangers  of  life,  one  of  its  veritable  moral  pits,  consists  in  the 
temptation  to  remain  constant  to  a  truth  when  we  no  longer 
wholly  believe  it,  when  its  implications  are  not  justified  by  our 
latest  information.  If  the  immigration  situation  contain  the 
elements  of  an  intellectual  crisis,  then  to  let  the  scholar  off 
with  the  mere  collecting  of  knowledge,  or  yet  with  its  trans¬ 
mission,  or  indeed  to  call  his  account  closed  with  that  still 
higher  function  of  research,  would  be  to  throw  away  one  of 
our  most  valuable  assets. 

In  a  sense  the  enormous  and  unprecedented  moving  about 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  on  the  part  of  all  nations,  is  in  itself 
the  result  of  philosophic  dogma,  of  the  creed  of  individual 
liberty.  The  modern  system  of  industry  and  commerce  pre¬ 
supposes  freedom  of  occupation,  of  travel  and  residence ;  even 
more,  it  unhappily  rests  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  body  of  the  unemployed  and  the  unskilled,  ready  to 
be  absorbed  or  dropped  according  to  the  demands  of  produc¬ 
tion  ;  but  back  of  that,  or  certainly  preceding  its  later  develop¬ 
ments,  lies  “  the  natural  rights  ”  doctrine  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Even  so  late  as  1892  an  official  treaty  of  the  United 
States  referred  to  the  “  inalienable  rights  of  man  to  change 
his  residence  and  religion.”  This  dogma  of  the  schoolmen, 
dramatized  in  France  and  penetrating  under  a  thousand  forms 
into  the  most  backward  European  states,  is  still  operating  as 
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an  obscure  force  in  sending  emigrants  to  America,  and  in  our 
receiving  them  here.  But  in  the  second  century  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  it  has  become  too  barren  and  chilly  to  induce  any  really 
zealous  or  beneficent  activity  on  behalf  of  the  immigrants 
after  they  arrive,  and  those  things  which  we  do  believe — such 
convictions  as  we  have,  and  which  might  be  formulated  to 
the  immeasurable  benefit  of  the  immigrants,  and  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  good  of  our  national  life — have  not  yet  been  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  scholar  in  relation  to  this  field.  The  scholar  has 
furnished  us  with  no  method  by  which  to  discover  men,  to 
spiritualize,  to  understand,  to  hold  intercourse  with  aliens  and 
to  receive  of  what  they  bring.  A  century-old  abstraction 
breaks  down  before  this  vigorous  test  of  concrete  cases;  the 
Italian  lazzaroni,  the  peasants  from  the  Carpathian  foothills, 
and  the  proscribed  traders  from  Galatia.  We  have  no  na-. 
tional  ideality  founded  upon  realism  and  tested  by  our  grow¬ 
ing  experience,  but  only  the  platitudes  of  our  crudest  youth! 
with  which  to  meet  the  'situation.  The  philosophers  and 
statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  believed  that  the  universal 
franchise  would  cure  all  ills ;  that  fraternity  and  equality  rested 
only  upon  constitutional  rights  and  privileges.  The  first 
political  document  of  America  opens  with  this  philosophy  and 
upon  it  the  founders  of  a  new  state  ventured  their  fortunes. 
We  still  keep  to  this  formalization  because  the  philosophers 
of  this  generation  give  us  nothing  newer,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
world-wide  problems  are  no  longer  abstractly  political,  but 
politico-industrial.  If  we  could  frankly  face  the  proposition 
that  the  whole  situation  is  more  industrial  than  political,  then 
we  should  realize  that  the  officers  of  the  government  who  are 
dealing  with  naturalization  papers  and  testing  the  knowledge 
of  the  immigrants  concerning  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  are  only  playing  with  counters  representing  the  beliefs 
of  a  century  ago,  while  the  real  issues  are  being  settled  by  the 
great  industrial  and  commercial  interests  which  are  at  once 
the  products  and  the  masters  of  our  contemporary  life.  As 
children  who  are  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  with  poker 
chips  pay  no  attention  to  the  real  game  which  their  elders  play 
with  the  genuine  cards  in  their  hands,  so  we  shut  our  eyes  to 
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the  exploitation  and  indystrial  debasement  of  the  immigrant, 
and  say  with  placid  contentment  that  he  has  been  given  the 
rights  of  an  American  citizen,  and  that,  therefore,  all  our 
obligations  have  been  fulfilled.  It  is  as  if  we  should  under¬ 
take  to  cure  our  current  political  corruption,  which  is  founded 
upon  a  disregard  of  the  interstate  commerce  acts,  by  requiring 
the  recreant  citizens  to  repeat  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

As  yet  no  vigorous  effort  is  made  to  discover  how  far  our 
present  system  of  naturalization,  largely  resting  upon  laws 
enacted  in  1802,  is  at  present  inadequate,  altho  it  may  have  met 
(the  requirements  of  “  the  fathers.”  These  processes  were  de¬ 
vised  to  test  new  citizens  who  had  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  from  political  rather  than  from  economic  pressure,  altho 
these  two  have  always  been  in  a  certain  sense  coextensive. 
Yet  the  early  Irish  came  to  America  to  seek  an  opportunity  for 
self-government  denied  them  at  home,  the  Germans  and 
Italians  started  to  come  in  largest  numbers  after  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  their  smaller  states  into  the  larger  nations,  and  the 
immigrants  from  Russia  are  the  conquered  Poles,  Lithuanians, 
Finns,  and  Jews.  On  some  such  obscure  notion  the  processes 
of  naturalization  were  worked  out,  and  with  a  certain  degree 
of  logic  the  first  immigrants  were  presented  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  type  and  epitome  of  that 
which  they  had  come  to  seek.  So  far  as  they  now  come  in 
search  of  political  liberty,  as  many  of  them  do  every  day,  the 
test  is  still  valid ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  cannot  ignore  those 
significant  figures  which  show  emigration  to  rise  with  periods 
of  depression  in  given  countries,  and  immigration  to  be  checked 
by  periods  of  depression  in  America,  and  we  refuse  to  seC  how 
largely  the  question  has  become  an  economic  one.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment,  as  we  know,  the  actual  importing  of  immigrants 
is  left  largely  to  the  energy  of  steamship  companies  and  to 
those  agents  for  contract  labor  who  are  keen  enough  to  avoid 
the  restrictive  laws.  The  business  man  here  is  again  in  the 
saddle  as  he  is  so  largely  in  American  affairs.  From  the  time 
that  they  first  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  steamship  agent  in 
their  own  villages,  at  least  until  a  grandchild  is  born  on  the 
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new  soil,  the  immigrants  are  subjected  to  various  processes 
of  exploitation  from  purely  commercial  and  self-seeking  inter¬ 
ests.  It  begins  with  the  representatives  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
lines  and  their  allies,  who  convert  the  peasant  holdings  into 
money,  and  provide  the  prospective  emigrants  with  needless 
supplies.  The  brokers  in  manufactured  passports  send  their 
clients  by  successive  stages  for  a  thousand  miles  to  a  port  suit¬ 
ing  their  purposes.  On  the  way  the  emigrants’  eyes  are 
treated  that  they  may  pass  the  physical  test;  they  are  taught 
to  read  sufficiently  well  to  meet  the  literacy  test ;  they  are  lent 
enough  money  to  escape  the  pauper  test ;  and  by  the  time  they 
have  reached  America,  they  are  so  hopelessly  in  debt  that  it 
takes  them  months  to  work  out  all  they  have  received,  during 
which  time  they  are  completely  under  the  control  of  the  last 
broker  in  the  line,  who  has  his  dingy  office  in  an  American 
city.  The  exploitation  continues  under  the  employment 
agency  whose  operations  verge  into  those  of  the  politician, 
thru  the  naturalization  henchman,  the  petty  lawyers  who 
foment  their  quarrels  and  grievances  by  the  statement  that  in 
a  free  country  everybody  “  goes  to  law,”  by  the  liquor  dealers 
who  stimulate  a  lively  trade  among  them,  and  finally  by  the 
lodging-house  keepers  and  the  landlords  who  are  not  obliged 
to  give  them  the  housing  which  the  American  tenant  demands. 
It  is  a  long,  dreary  road  and  the  immigrant  is  successfully 
exploited  at  each  turn.  At  moments  one  looking  on  is  driven 
to  quote  the  Titanic  plaint  of  Walt  Whitman: 

“  As  I  stand  aloof  and  look,  there  is  to  me  something  pro¬ 
foundly  affecting  in  large  masses  of  men  following  the  lead 
of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  men.” 

The  sinister  aspect  of  this  exploitation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  carried  on  by  agents  whose  stock  in  trade  is  the  counter 
and  terms  of  citizenship.  It  is  said  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  more  of  these  agents  in  Palermo  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  European  port,  and  that  those  politicians  who  have  found 
it  impossible  to  stay  even  in  that  corrupt  city  are  engaged  in 
the  brokerage  of  naturalization  papers  in  the  United  States; 
that  certainly  one  effect  of  the  stringent  contract-labor  laws 
has  been  to  make  the  padrones  more  powerful  because  “  smug- 
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gled  alien  labor  ”  has  become  more  valuable  to  American  cor- 
/porations,  and  also  to  make  simpler  the  delivery  of  immigrant 
votes  according  to  the  dictates  of  commercial  interests.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  veritable  system  for  poisoning  the  notions  of  decent 
government  because  the  entire  process  is  carried  on  in  political 
terms— our  childish  red,  white,  and  blue  poker  chips  again! 
More  elaborate  avoidance  of  restrictive  legislation  quickly 
adapts  itself  to  changes  either  in  legislation  here  or  at  the 
points  of  departure;  for  instance,  a  new  type  of  broker  in 
Russia  at  the  present  moment  is  making  use  of  the  war  in  the 
interests  of  young  Russian  Jews.  If  one  of  these  men  should 
leave  the  country  ordinarily,  his  family  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  three  hundred  rubles  to  the  government,  but  if  he  first 
joins  the  army  his  family  is  free  from  this  obligation,  for  he 
has  passed  into  the  keeping  of  his  sergeant.'  Out  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  Russian  Jews  who  three  months  ago  were  drafted  into 
the  army  at  a  given  recruiting  station,  only  ten  reported,  the 
rest  having  escaped  thru  emigration.  Of  course  the  entire 
undertaking  is  much  more  hazardous  because  the  man  is  a 
deserter  from  the  army  in  addition  to  his  other  disabilities; 
but  the  brokers  merely  put  up  the  price  of  their  services  and 
continue  their  undertaking.  Do  we  ignore  the  one  million 
false  naturalization  papers  in  the  United  States  issued  and  con¬ 
cealed  by  commercial  politics,  in  the  interests  of  our  uneasy 
knowledge  that  commercial  and  governmental  powers  are  curi- 
I  ously  allied,  altho  we  profess  that  the  latter  has  no  connection 
with  the  former  and  no  control  over  it  ?  The  man  who  really 
knows  immigrants  and  undertakes  to  naturalize  them  makes 
no  pretense  of  the  lack  of  connection  between  the  two.  The 
petty  and  often  corrupt  politician  who  is  first  kind  to  them 
realizes  perfectly  well  that  the  force  pushing  them  here  has 
been  industrial  need  and  that  its  recognition  is  legitimate.  He 
follows  the  natural  course  of  events  when  he  promises  to  get 
the  immigrant  “  a  job,”  for  that  is  certainly  what  he  most 
needs  in  all  the  world.  If  the  politician  nearest  to  him  were 
really  interested  in  the  immigrant  and  should  work  out  a 
scheme  of  naturalization  fitted  to  the  situation,  he  would  go  on 
from  the  .street-cleaning  and  sewer-digging  in  which  the  im- 
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migrant  first  engages,  to  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
these  simple  offices  to  city  government,  to  the  obligation  of 
his  alderman  to  secure  cleanliness  for  the  streets  in  which  his 
children  play  and  for  the  tenement  in  which  he  lives.  The 
notion  of  representative  government  could  be  made  quite  clear 
and  concrete  to  him.  He  could  demand  his  rights  and  use 
his  vote  in  order  to  secure  them.  His  very  naive  demands 
might  easily  become  a  restraint,  a  purifying  check  upon  the 
alderman,  instead  of  a  source  of  constant  corruption  and  ex¬ 
ploitation.  But  when  the  politician  attempts  to  naturalize  the 
bewildered  immigrant,  he  must  perforce  accept  the  doctrinaire 
standard  imposed  by  men  who  held  a  theory  totally  unattached 
to  experience,  and  he  must  therefore  begin  with  the  remote 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  At  the  Cook  County  court¬ 
house  only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  candidate  for  naturalization, 
who  was  asked  the  usual  question  as  to  what  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was,  replied :  “  The  Illinois  Central.” 
His  mind  naturally  turned  to  his  work,  to  the  one  bit  of  con¬ 
tribution  he  had  genuinely  made  to  the  new  country,  and  his 
reply  might  well  offer  a  valuable  suggestion  to  the  student  of 
educational  method.  The  School  of  Education  of  this  Uni¬ 
versity  makes  industrial  construction  and  evolution  a  natural 
basis  for  all  future  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  claims  that 
anything  less  vital  and  creative  is  inadequate. 

It  is  surprising  how  a  simple  experience,  if  it  be  but  genuine, 
affords  an  opening  into  citizenship  altogether  lacking  to  the 
more  grandiose  attempts.  A  Greek- American  who  slaughters 
sheep  in  a  tenement-house  yard  on  the  basis  of  the  Homeric 
tradition,  can  be  made  to  see  the  effect  of  the  improvised  sham¬ 
bles  on  his  neighbors’  health  and  the  right  of  the  city  to  pro¬ 
hibit  him,  only  as  he  perceives  the  development  of  city  govern¬ 
ment  upon  its  most  modern  basis. 

The  enforcement  of  adequate  child-labor  laws  offers  unend¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  better  citizenship,  founded  not  upon  theory, 
but  on  action.  An  Italian  or  Bohemian  parent  who  has  worked 
in  the  fields  from  babyhood  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  that 
the  long  and  monotonous  work  in  factories  in  which  his  child 
engages  is  much  more  exigent  than  the  intermittent  outdoor 
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labor  required  from  him;^hat  the  need  for  education  for  his 
child  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  his  adopted  city,  which 
has  enacted  definite,  well-considered  legislation  in  regard  to  it. 
Some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  child-labor  legisla¬ 
tion  and  compulsory-education  laws  are  those  parents  who 
sacrifice' old-world  tradition,  as  well  as  the  much-needed  earn¬ 
ings  of  their  young  children  because  of  loyalty  to  the  laws  of 
their  adopted  country.  Certainly  genuine  sacrifice  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  law  is  a  good  foundation  for  patriotism,  and  as  this  again 
is  not  a  doctrinaire  question,  women  are  not  debarred,  and 
mothers  who  wash  and  scrub  for  the  meager  support  of  their 
children  say  sturdily  sometimes,  “  It  will  be  a  year  before  he 
can  go  to  work  without  breaking  the  law,  but  we  came  to  this 
country  to  give  the  young  ones  a  chance  and  we  are  not  going 
to  begin  by  having  them  do  what’s  not  right.” 

Upon  some  such  basis  as  this  the  Hebrew  Alliance  and  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York,  which  are  putting 
forth  desperate  energy  in  the  enormous  task  of  ministering  to 
the  suffering  which  immigration  entails,  are  developing  under¬ 
standing  and  respect  for  the  alien  thru  their  mutual  efforts  to 
secure  more  adequate  tenement-house  regulation,  and  to  con¬ 
trol  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  both  of  these  undertakings  being 
perfectly  hopeless  without  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the 
immigrants  themselves.  Thru  such  humble  doors  as  these 
perchance  the  immigrant  may  enter  into  his  heritage  in  a  new 
nation.  Democratic  government  has  always  been  the  result 
of  spiritual  travail  and  moral  effort ;  apparently  even  here  the 
I  immigrant  must  pay  the  old  cost. 

As  we  fail  to  begin  with  his  experience  in  the  induction  of 
I  the  adult  immigrant  into  practical  citizenship,  so  we  assume  in 
j  our  formal  attempts  to  teach  patriotism  that  experience  and 
I  traditions  have  no  value,  and  that  a  new  sentiment  must  be  put 
into  aliens  by  some  external  process.  Some  years  ago  a  public- 
spirited  organization  engaged  a  number  of  speakers  to  go  to 
the  various  city  schools  in  order  to  instruct  the  children  in  the 
significance  of  Decoration  Day  and  to  foster  patriotism  among 
the  foreign-bom,  by  descriptions  of  the  Civil  War.  In  one  of 
the  schools  filled  with  Italian  children,  an  old  soldier,  a  veteran 
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in  years  and  experience,  gave  a  description  of  a  battle  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  his  personal  adventures  in  using  a  pile  of  brush  as 
an  ambuscade  and  a  fortification.  Coming  from  the  school- 
house  an  eager  young  Italian  broke  out  with  characteristic 
vividness  into  a  description  of  his  father’s  campaigning  under 
the  leadership  of  Garibaldi,  jjossibly  from  some  obscure  notion 
that  that  too  was  a  civil  war  fought  from  principle,  but  more 
likely  because  the  description  of  one  battle  had  roused  in  his 
mind  the  memory  of  another  such  description.  The  lecturer, 
whose  sympathies  happened  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Garibaldian  conflict,  somewhat  sharply  told  him  that  he  must 
forget  all  that ;  that  he  was  no  longer  an  Italian,  but  an  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  natural  growth  of  patriotism  upon  respect  for  the 
achievements  of  one’s  fathers,  the  bringing  together*  of  the 
past  with  the  present,  the  pointing  out  of  the  almost  world¬ 
wide  effort  at  a  higher  standard  of  political  freedom  which 
swept  all  over  Europe  and  America  between  1848  and  1872 
could,  of  course,  have  no‘  place  in  the  boy’s  mind,  because  it 
had  none  in  the  mind  of  the  instructor,  who.se  patriotism  ap¬ 
parently  tried  to  purify  itself  by  the  American  process  of  elimi¬ 
nation. 

How  far  a  certain  cosmopolitan  humanitarianism  ignoring 
national  differences  is  either  possible  or  desirable,  it  is  difficult 
to  state ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  old  type  of  patriotism  founded 
upon  a  common  national  history  and  land  occupation  becomes 
to  many  of  the  immigrants  who  bring  it  with  them,  a  veritable 
stumbling  block  and  impediment.  Many  Greeks  whom  I  know 
are  fairly  besotted  with  a  consciousness  of  their  national  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  achievements  of  their  glorious  past.  Among 
them  the  usual  effort  to  found  a  new  patriotism  upon  American 
history  is  often  an  absurd  undertaking;  for  instance,  on  the 
night  of  last  Thanksgiving  Day,  I  spent  some  time  and  zeal 
in  a  description  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  motives  which  had 
driven  them  across  the  sea,  while  the  experiences  of  the  Plym¬ 
outh  colony  were  illustrated  by  stereopticon  slides  and  little 
dramatic  scenes.  The  audience  of  Greeks  listened  respectfully, 
altho  I  was  uneasily  conscious  of  the  somewhat  feeble  attempt 
to  boast  of  Anglo-Saxon  achievement  in  hardihood  and  priva- 
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tion  to  men  whose  powers  of  admiration  were  absorbed  in  their 
Greek  background  of  philosophy  and  beauty.  At  any  rate,  after 
the  lecture  was  over,  one  of  the  Greeks  said  to  me  quite  simply : 

“  I  wish  I  could  describe  my  ancestors  to  you ;  they  were  differ¬ 
ent  from  yours.”  His  further  remarks  were  translated  by  a 
little  Irish  boy  of  eleven,  who  speaks  modern  Greek  with  facility 
and  turns  many  an  honest  penny  by  translating,  into  the  some¬ 
what  pert  statement :  “  He  says  if  that  is  what  your  ancestors 
are  like,  that  his  could  beat  them  out.”  It  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  our  faculty  for  ignoring  the  past,  and  of  our  failure 
to  understand  the  immigrant  estimation  of  ourselves.  This\ 
lack  of  a  more  cosmopolitan  standard,  of  a  consciousness  of 
kind  founded  upon  creative  imagination  and  historic  knowl¬ 
edge,  is  evident  in  many  directions,  and  cruelly  widens  the 
gulf  between  immigrant  fathers  and  children  who  are  “  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  process.” 

A  hideous  story  comes  from  New  York  of  a  young  Russian 
Jewess  who  was  employed  as  a  stenographer  in  a  down-town 
office,  where  she  became  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  man 
of  Jewish- American  parentage.  She  felt  keenly  the  difference 
between  him  and  her  newly  immigrated  parents,  and  on  the 
night  when  he  was  to  be  presented  to  them,  she  went  home 
early  to  make  every  possible  preparation  for  his  coming.  Her 
efforts  to  make  the  menage  presentable  were  so  discout’aging, 
the  whole  situation  filled  her  with  such  chagrin,  that  an  hour 
before  his  expected  arrival  she  ended  her  own  life.  Altho  the 
father  was  a  Talmud  scholar  of  standing  in  his  native  Russian 
town,  and  the  lover  was  a  clerk  of  very  superficial  attainment, 

,  she  possessed  no  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  two  men. 

I  This  lack  of  standard  can  be  charged  to  the  entire  community, 

I  for  why  should  we  expect  an  untrained  girl  to  be  able  to  do 
'  for  herself  what  the  community  so  pitifully  fails  to  accomplish? 

As  scholarship  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
saved  literature  from  a  futile  romanticism  and  transformed  its 
entire  method  by  the  perception  that  ”  the  human  is  not  of 
necessity  the  cultivated,  the  human  is  the  wide-spread,  the 
ancient  in  speech  or  in  behavior ;  it  is  the  deep,  the  emotional, 
the  thing  much  loved  by  many  men,  the  poetical,  the  organic. 
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the  vital,  in  civilization,”  so  I  would  ask  the  scholarship  of  this 
dawning  century  to  save  its  contemporaries  from  materialism 
by  revealing  to  us  the  inherent  charm  and  resource  of  the 
humblest  men.  Equipped  as  it  is  with  the  training  and  the 
“  unspecialized  cell  ”  of  evolutionary  science,  this  ought  not  to 
prove  an  impossible  task.  The  scholar  has  already  pointed 
out  to  us  the  sweetness  and  charm  which  inhere  in  primitive 
domestic  customs  and  shown  us  the  curious  pivot  they  make  for 
religious  and  tribal  beliefs,  until  the  simple  action  of  women 
grinding  millet  or  com  becomes  almost  overladen  with  a  pene¬ 
trating  reminiscence,  sweeter  than  the  chant  they  sing.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  quality  may  be  found  among  many  of  the 
immigrants.  When  one  stumbles  upon  an  old  Italian  peasant 
with  her  distaff  against  her  withered  face  and  her  pathetic  old 
hands  patiently  holding  the  thread,  as  has  been  done  by  myriads 
of  women  since  children  needed  to  be  clad,  or  an  old  German 
potter,  misshapen  by  years,  but  his  sensitive  hands  fairly  alive 
with  skill  and  delicacy,  and  his  life  at  least  illumined  with 
the  artist’s  prerogative  of  direct  creation,  one  wishes  that  the 
scholar  might  be  induced  to  go  man-hunting  into  these  curious 
human  groups  called  newly  arrived  immigrants !  Could  we 
take  these  primitive  habits  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  American 
cities  every  day,  and  give  them  their  significance  and  place, | 
they  would  be  a  wonderful  factor  for  poesy  in  cities  frankly 
given  over  to  industrialism,  and  candidly  refusing  to  read 
poetry  which  has  no  connection  with  their  aims  and  activities. 
As  a  Me  Andrews’  hymn  may  express  the  frantic  rush  of  the 
industrial  river,  so  these  could  give  us  something  of  the  mys¬ 
ticism  and  charm  of  the  industrial  springs,  a  suggestion  of 
source,  a  touch  of  the  refinement  which  adheres  to  simple 
things.  This  study  of  origins,  of  survivals,  of  paths  of  least 
resistance  refining  an  industrial  age  thru  the  people  and  experi¬ 
ences  which  really  belong  to  it  and  do  not  need  to  be  brought 
in  from  the  outside,  surely  affords  an  opening  for  scholarship. 

The  present  lack  of  understanding,  the  dearth  of  the  illumi¬ 
nation  which  knowledge  gives,  can  be  traced  not  only  in  the 
social  and  political  maladjustment  of  the  immigrant,  but  is 
felt  in  so-called  “  practical  affairs  ”  of  national  magnitude. 
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Regret  is  many  times  expressed  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  nine  out  of  every  ten  immigrants  are  of  rural  birth, 
they  all  tend  to  congregate  in  cities  where  their  inherited  and 
elaborate  knowledge  of  agricultural  processes  is  unutilized, 
altho  they  are  fitted  to  apply  the  painstaking  methods  which 
American  farmers  despise.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  Ameri¬ 
can  complacency  that  when  any  assisted  removal  to  agricul¬ 
tural  regions  is  contemplated,  we  utterly  ignore  their  past  ex- 
I  periences  and  always  assume  that  each  family  will  be  content 
to  live  in  the  middle  of  its  own  piece  of  ground,  altho  there 
are  few  peoples  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  have  ever  tried 
isolating  a  family  on  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  or  on  eighty, 

!  or  even  on  forty;  but  this  is  the  American  way,  a  survival  of  our 
pioneer  days,  and  we  refuse  to  modify  it,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  South  Italians  from  the  day  of  mediaeval  incur¬ 
sions  have  lived  in  compact  villages  with  an  intense  and  elabo¬ 
rate  social  life,  so  much  of  it  out  of  doors  and  interdependent 
that  it  has  affected  almost  every  domestic  habit.  Italian 
women  knead  their  own  bread,  but  depend  on  the  village  oven 
for  its  baking,  and  the  men  would  rather  walk  for  miles  to  their 
fields  each  day  than  to  face  an  evening  of  companionship 
limited  to  the  family.  Nothing  could  afford  a  better  check  to 
the  constant  removal  to  the  cities  of  the  farming  population  all 
over  the  United  States,  than  to  be  able  to  combine  community 
life  with  agricultural  occupation,  affording  that  development  of 
civilization  which  curiously  enough  density  alone  brings  and 
for  which  even  a  free  system  of  rural  delivery  is  not  an  ade¬ 
quate  substitute.  Much  of  the  significance  and  charm  of  rural 
life  in  South  Italy  lies  in  its  village  companionship,  quite  as 
the  dreariness  of  the  American  farm  life  inheres  in  its  unneces¬ 
sary  solitude.  But  we  totally  disregard  the  solution  which  the 
old  agricultural  community  offers,  and  our  utter  lack  of  adapta¬ 
bility  has  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  South  Italian 
remains  in  the  city  where  he  soon  forgets  his  cunning  in  regard 
to  silkworms  and  olive  trees,  but  continues  his  old  social  habits 
to  the  extent  of  filling  an  entire  tenement-house  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  one  village. 

We  also  exhibit  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  distrust  of  any  experi- 
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merit  with  land  tenure  or  method  of  taxation,  altho  the  single¬ 
tax  advocates  in  our  midst  do  not  fail  to  tell  us  daily  of  the 
stupidity  of  the  present  arrangement,  and  it  might  be  well  to 
make  a  few  experiments  upon  a  historic  basis  before  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  converts  us  all.  The  Slavic  village,  the  mir  system 
of  land  occupation,  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  cen¬ 
turies  in  Russia,  training  men  within  its  narrow  limits  to  com¬ 
munity  administration;  and  yet  when  a  persecuted  sect  from 
Russia  wishes  to  find  refuge  in  America — and  naturally  seven 
thousand  people  cannot  give  up  all  at  once,  even  if  it  were  de¬ 
sirable,  a  system  of  land-ownership  in  which  they  are  expert 
and  which  is  singularly  like  that  in  vogue  in  Palestine  during 
its  period  of  highest  prosperity — we  cannot  receive  them  in  the 
United  States  because  our  laws  have  no  way  of  dealing  with 
such  a  case.  And  in  Canada,  where  they  are  finally  settled,  the 
unimaginative  Dominion  officials  are  driven  to  the  verge  of 
distraction  concerning  registration  of  deeds  and  the  collection 
of  taxes  from  men  who  do  "not  claim  acres  in  their  own  names, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  village.  The  official  distraction  is  re¬ 
flected  and  intensified  among  the  people  themselves  to  the  point 
of  driving  them  into  a  mediaeval  “  marching  mania,”  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  land  in  the  south  where  they  may  carry  out 
their  inoffensive  mir  system.  The  entire  situation  might  prove 
that  an  unbending  theory  of  individualism  may  become  as  fixed 
as  status  itself.  There  are  certainly  other  factors  in  the  Douk- 
hobor  situation  of  religious  bigotry  and  of  the  self-seeking  of 
leadership,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  officials 
have  in  other  matters  exhibited  much  of  the  adaptability  which 
distinguishes  the  British  colonial  policy,  they  are  completely 
stranded  on  the  rock  of  Anglo-Saxon  individualistic  owner¬ 
ship,  and  assume  that  any  other  system  of  land  tenure  is  sub¬ 
versive  of  government,  altho  Russia  manages  to  exert  an 
extraordinary  governmental  control  over  thousands  of  acres 
held  under  the  system  which  they  detest. 

In  our  eagerness  to  reproach  the  immigrant  for  not  going 
upon  the  land,  we  almost  overlook  the  contributions  to  city 
life  which  those  of  them  who  were  adapted  to  it  in  Europe 
are  making  to  our  cities  here.  From  dingy  little  eating-houses 
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in  lower  New  York,  performing  a  function  somewhat  between 
the  eighteenth-century  coffee-house  and  the  Parisian  cafe,  is 
issuing  at  the  present  moment  perhaps  the  sturdiest  realistic 
drama  that  is  being  produced  on  American  soil.  Late  into  the 
night  speculation  is  carried  forward,  not  on  the  nice  questions 
of  the  Talmud  and  quibbles  of  logic,  but  minds  long  trained  in 
these  seriously  discuss  the  need  of  a  readjustment  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  machine,  that  the  primitive  sense  of  justice  and  righteous¬ 
ness  may  secure  larger  play  in  our  social  organization.  And 
yet  a  Russian  in  Chicago  who  used  to  believe  that  Americans 
cared  first  and  foremost  for  political  liberty,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  admire  those  who  had  suffered  in  its  cause,  finds  no  one 
interested  in  his  story  of  six  years’  banishment  beyond  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  circle,  and  is  really  listened  to  only  when  he  tells  to  a 
sportsman  the  tale  of  the  fish  he  caught  during  the  six  weeks 
of  summer  when  the  rivers  were  open.  “Lively  work  then,  but 
plenty  of  time  to  eat  them  dried  and  frozen  thru  the  rest  of  the 
year,”  is  the  most  sympathetic  comment  he  has  yet  received 
upon  an  experience  which,  at  least  to  him,  held  the  bitter-sweet 
of  martyrdom. 

Among  the  colonies  of  the  more  recently  immigrated  Jews 
who  still  carry  on  their  orthodox  customs  and  a  ritual  pre¬ 
served  thru  centuries  in  the  Ghetto,  one  constantly  feels,  during 
a  season  of  religious  observance,  a  refreshing  insistence  upon 
the  reality  of  the  inner  life,  and  the  dignity  of  its  expression 
in  inherited  form.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  reproach  to  the 
materialism  of  Chicago  is  the  sight  of  a  Chicago  River  bridge 
lined  with  men  and  women  on  one  day  in  the  year,  oblivious  of 
the  noisy  traffic  and  sordid  surroundings,  casting  their  sins 
upon  the  waters  that  they  may  be  carried  far  from  them.  That 
obsession  which  Chicago  sometimes  makes  upon  one’s  brain, 
so  that  one  is  almost  driven  to  go  out  upon  the  street  fairly 
shouting  that,  after  all,  life  does  not  consist  in  wealth,  in  learn¬ 
ing,  in  enterprise,  in  energy,  in  success,  not  even  in  that  modern 
fetich,  culture,  but  in  an  inner  equilibrium,  “  the  agreement  of 
soul,”  is  here  for  once  plainly  stated,  and  is  a  relief  even  in  its 
exaggeration  and  grotesqueness. 

The  charge  that  recent  immigration  threatens  to  debase  the 
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^  American  standard  of  living  is  certainly  a  grave  one,  but  I 
j  would  invite  the  scholar  even  into  that  sterner  region  which  we 
;  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  purely  industrial.  At  first  glance 
}  nothing  seems  farther  from  an  intellectual  proposition  than  this 
'  question  of  tin  cups  and  plates  stored  in  a  bunk,  versus  a  white 
cloth  and  a  cottage  table ;  and  yet,  curiously  enough,  an  English 
writer  has  recently  cited  “  standard  of  life  ”  as  an  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  ideas  which  mold  the  lives  of  men,  and  states 
that  around  the  deeply  significant  idea  of  the  standard  of  life 
ce.nter  our  industrial  problems  of  to-day,  and  that  this  idea  forms 
the  base  of  all  the  forward  movements  of  the  working  class. 
The  significance  of  the  standard  of  life  lies,  not  so  much  in  the 
fact  that  for  each  of  us  it  is  different,  but  that  for  all  of  us  it  is 
progressive,  constantly  invading  new  realms.  To  imagine  that 
all  goes  well  if  sewing-machines  and  cottage  organs  reach  the 
first  generation  of  immigrants,  fashionable  dressmakers  and  pi¬ 
anos  the  second,  is  of  course  the  most  untutored  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  it.  And  yet  it  is  a  question  of  food  and  shelter,  and 
further  of  the  maintenance  of  industrial  efficiency  and  of  life 
itself  to  thousands  of  men ;  and  this  gigantic  task  of  standard¬ 
izing  successive  nations  of  immigrants  falls  upon  workmen 
who  lose  all  if  they  fail. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  as  soon  as  the  immigrant  situa- 
I  tion  is  frankly  regarded  as  an  industrial  one,  the  really  political 
nature  of  the  essentially  industrial  situation  is  revealed  in  the 
fact  that  trade  organizations  which  openly  concern  themselves 
with  the  immigration  problem  on  its  industrial  side  quickly  take 
on  the  paraphernalia  and  machinery  which  have  hitherto  asso¬ 
ciated  themselves  with  governmental  life  and  control.  The 
trades  unions  have  worked  out  all  over  again  local  autonomy 
with  central  councils  and  national  representative  bodies  and  the 
use  of  the  referendum  vote.  They  also  exhibit  many  features 
of  political  corruption  and  manipulation,  but  they  still  contain 
the  purifying  power  of  reality,  for  the  trades  unions  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  to  maintain  a  standard  wage 
against  the  constant  arrival  of  unskilled  immigrants  at  the 
rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  a  year,  at  the  very  period 
when  the  elaboration  of  machinery  permits  the  largest  use  of 
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unskilled  men.  The  first  real  lesson  in  self-government  to  many 
1  immigrants  has  come  thru  the  organization  of  labor  unions, 
and  it  could  come  in  no  other  way,  for  the  union  alone  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  their  necessities.  And  out  of  these  primal  necessities 
one  sees  the  first  indication  of  an  idealism  of  which  one  at  mo¬ 
ments  dares  to  hope  that  it  may  be  sturdy  enough  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  founded  upon  experience  to  make  some  impression  upon 
the  tremendous  immigration  situation. 

To  illustrate  from  the  Stock  Yards  strike  of  last  summer, 
may  I  quote  from  a  study  made  from  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  : 

“  Perhaps  the  fact  of  greatest  social  significance  is  that  the 
strike  of  1904  was  not  merely  a  strike  of  skilled  labor  for  the 
unskilled,  but  was  a  strike  of  Americanized  Irish,  Germans,  and 
Bohemians,  in  behalf  of  Slovaks,  Poles,  and  Lithuanians.  This 
substitution  of  races  in  the  Stock  Yards  has  been  a  continuing 
process  for  twenty  years.  The  older  nationalities  have  already 
disappeared  from  the  unskilled  occupations,  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  has  evidently  run  along  the  line  of  lower  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  The  last  arrivals,  the  Lithuanians  and  Slovaks,  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  oppressed  of  the  peasants  of  Europe.” 

Those  who  attended  the  crowded  meetings  of  last  summer 
and  heard  the  same  address  successively  translated  by  inter¬ 
preters  into  six  or  eight  languages,  who  saw  the  respect  shown 
I  to  the  most  uncouth  of  the  speakers  by  the  skilled  American  men 
who  represented  a  distinctly  superior  standard  of  life  and 
thought,  could  never  doubt  the  power  of  the  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  for  amalgamation,  whatever  opinion  they  might  hold  con¬ 
cerning  their  other  values.  This  may  be  said  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  great  industrial  disturbances  have  arisen  from  the  under¬ 
cutting  of  wages  by  the  lowering  of  racial  standard.  Certainly 
the  most  notable  of  these  have  taken  place  in  those  industries 
and  at  those  places  in  which  the  importation  of  immigrants 
has  been  deliberately  fostered  as  a  wage-lowering  weapon, 
and  even  in  those  disturbances,  and  under  the  shock  and 
strain  of  a  long  strike,  disintegration  did  not  come  along  the 
line  of  race  cleavage. 

It  may  further  be  contended  that  this  remarkable  coming  to- 
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gether  has  been  the  result  of  economic  pressure,  and  is  without 
merit  or  idealism ;  that  the  trades-union  record  on  Chinese  ex¬ 
clusion  and  negro  discrimination  has  been  damaging,  and  yet  I 
would  quote  from  a  study  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  made 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania : 

“  The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  taking  men  of  a 
score  of  nationalities — English-speaking  and  Slav,  men  of 
widely  different  creeds,  languages,  and  customs,  and  of  varying 
powers  of  industrial  competition, — and  is  welding  them  into  an 
industrial  brotherhood,  each  part  of  which  can  at  least  under¬ 
stand  of  the  others  that  they  are  working  for  one  great  and 
common  end.  This  bond  of  unionism  is  stronger  than  one  can 
readily  imagine  who  has  not  seen  its  mysterious  workings  or 
who  has  not  been  a  victim  of  its  members’  newly  found  enthu¬ 
siasm.  It  is  to-day  the  strongest  tie  that  can  bind  together 
147,000  mine- workers  and  the  thousands  dependent  upon  them. 
It  is  more  than  religion,  more  than  the  social  ties  which  hold 
together  members  of  the  same  community.” 

This  is  from  a  careful  study  by  Mr.  Warne,  which  doubtless 
many  of  you  know,  called  The  Slav  invasion. 

It  was  during  a  remarkable  struggle  on  the  part  of  this  amal¬ 
gamation  of  men  from  all  countries  that  the  United  States 
Government,  in  spite  of  itself,  was  driven  to  take  a  hand  in  an 
industrial  situation,  owing  to  the  long  strain  and  the  intolerable 
suffering  entailed  upon  the  whole  country ;  but  even  then  public 
opinion  was  too  aroused,  too  moralized,  to  be  patient  with  an 
investigation  of  the  mere  commercial  questions  of  tonnage  and 
freight  rates  with  their  political  implications,  and  insisted  that 
the  national  commission  should  consider  the  human  aspects  of 
the  case.  Columns  of  newspapers  and  days  of  investigation 
were  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  deeds  of  violence, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  demands  of  the 
strikers,  and  entering  only  into  the  value  set  upon  human  life 
by  each  of  the  contesting  parties.  Did  the  union  encourage 
violence  against  non-union  men,  or  did  it  really  do  everything 
to  suppress  it,  living  up  to  its  creed,  which  was  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  living  that  families  might  be  properly  housed  and 
fed  and  protected  from  debilitating  toil  and  disease,  that  chil- 
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dren  might  be  nurtured  into  American  citizenship?  Did  the 
operators  protect  their  men  as  far  as  possible  from  mine  damp, 
from  length  of  hours  proven  by  experience  to  be  exhausting? 
Did  they  pay  a  sufficient  wage  to  the  mine  laborer  to  allow  him 
to  send  his  children  to  school  ?  Questions  such  as  these,  a  study 
of  the  human  problem,  invaded  the  commission  day  after  day 
during  its  sitting.  One  felt  for  the  moment  the  first  wave  of 
a  rising  tide  of  humanitarianism,  until  the  normal  ideals  of  the 
laborer  to  secure  food  and  shelter  for  his  family,  a  security  for 
his  old  age,  and  a  larger  opportunity  for  his  children,  became 
the  ideals  of  democratic  government. 

It  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  workingman  is  brought 
in  direct  contact  with  the  situation  as  a  desperate  problem  of 
living  wage  or  starvation ;  it  may  be  that  wisdom  is  at  her  old 
trick  of  residing  in  the  hearts  of  the  simple,  or  that  this  new 
idealism,  which  is  that  of  a  reasonable  life  and  labor,  must 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  proceed  from  those  who  labor; 
or  possibly  because  amelioration  arises  whence  it  is  so  sorely 
needed ;  but  certainly  it  is  true  that,  while  the  rest  of  the  country 
talks  of  assimilation  as  if  we  were  a  huge  digestive  apparatus, 
the  man  with  whom  the  immigrant  has  come  most  sharply  into 
competition  has  been  forced  into  fraternal  relations  with  him. 

All  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  become  part  of  our  tribunal, 
and  their  sense  of  pity,  their  clamor  for  personal  kindness,  their 
insistence  upon  the  right  to  join  in  our  progress,  cannot  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  The  burdens  and  sorrows  of  men  have  unexpectedly 
become  intelligible  and  urgent  to  this  nation,  and  it  is  only  by 
accepting  them  with  some  mag^ianimity  that  we  can  develop 
the  larger  sense  of  justice  which  is  becoming  world-wide  and  is 
lying  in  ambush,  as  it  were,  to  manifest  itself  in  governmental 
relations.  Men  of  all  nations  are  determining  upon  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  degrading  poverty,  disease,  and  intellectual  weakness, 
with  their  resulting  industrial  inefficiency.  This  manifests  it¬ 
self  in  labor  legislation  in  England,  in  the  Imperial  Sick  and 
Old-Age  Insurance  Acts  of  Germany,  in  the  enormous  system 
of  public  education  in  the  United  States. 

To  be  afraid  of  it  is  to  lose  what  we  have.  A  government 
has  always  received  feeble  support  from  its  constituents  as  soon 
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as  its  demands  appeared  childish  or  remote.  Citizens  inevitably 
neglect  or  abandon  civic  duty  when  it  no  longer  embodies  their 
genuine  desires.  It  is  useless  to  hypnotize  ourselves  by  unreal 
talk  of  colonial  ideals  and  patriotic  duty  toward  immigrants  as 
if  it  were  a  question  of  passing  a  set  of  resolutions.  The  nation 
must  be  saved  by  its  lovers,  by  the  patriots  who  possess  ad¬ 
equate  and  contemporaneous  knowledge.  A  commingling  of 
racial  habits  and  national  characteristics  in  the  end  must  rest 
upon  the  voluntary  balance  and  concord  of  many  forces. 

We  may  with  justice  demand  from  the  scholar  the  philo¬ 
sophic  statement,  the  reconstruction,  and  reorganization  of  the 
knowledge  which  he  f)ossesses,  only  if  we  agree  to  make  it 
over  into  healthy  and  direct  expressions  of  free  living. 

Jane  Addams 

Hull  House, 

Chicago 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES  ^ 

A  CONTRAST  TO  ENGLISH  AND  DUTCH  COLONIAL  POLICIES 

The  skill  and  success  with  which  the  English  have  governed 
tropical  races  in  India,  Burma,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the 
Federated  Malay  States  and  in  Egypt,  and  with  which  the 
Dutch  have  governed  their  East  Indian  possessions,  especially 
the  Malays  in  Java,  are  well  known  to  anyone  familiar  with  the 
history  of  colonial  administration.  They  have  secured  tran¬ 
quillity,  well-ordered  government,  an  impartial  administration 
of  justice,  and  material  improvement.  By  the  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  harbors,  railroads,  and  other  public  works,  they 
have  developed  the  production  and  trade  of  the  colonies  to  the 
highest  degree. 

When  there  was  thrust  upon  the  American  people  the  task  of 
governing  the  Philippines,  with  their  8,000,000  souls,  it  was 
natural  and  proper  and  of  the  highest  utility  that  we  should 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  British  and  Dutch  in  their  colo¬ 
nial  administration ;  but  in  so  far  as  the  people  we  had  to  deal 
with  were  different  from  the  people  under  their  control,  and  in 
so  far  as  the  object  of  our  taking  control  of  the  islands  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  animated  them,  we  were  obliged  to 
vary  our  policy  from  theirs.  The  chief  difference  between 
their  policy  and  ours,  in  the  treatment  of  tropical  people,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  seeking  to  prepare  the  people  under 
our  guidance  and  control  for  popular  self-government.  We 
are  attempting  to  do  this,  first,  by  primary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  offered  freely  to  all  the  Filipino  people;  and,  second,  by 
extending  to  the  Filipinos  wider  and  wider  practice  in  self- 
government  so  that  by  actual  experience  they  may  learn  the 
duties  of  the  citizen,  his  proper  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
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government  and  the  self-restraint  absolutely  necessary  to  a  wise 
control  of  a  minority  by  a  majority.  Without  denying  for  one 
moment  that  the  material  development  of  a  country,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads,  harbors,  and  railroads  and  other  modem 
methods  of  intercommunication,  are  most  efficient  means  of 
elevating  the  people  and  making  their  education  possible,  those 
who  have  been  responsible  for  the  Philippine  policy  of  the 
American  Government  have  also  regarded  the  establishment  of 
a  public-school  system  in  the  islands  as  a  most  important  feature 
of  their  administration.  This  is  at  variance  with  the  views  of 
the  British  and  Dutch  Colonial  Administrators.  Those  English¬ 
men  who  have  had  occasion  to  comment  upon  our  course  in  the 
Philippines  have  invariably  criticised  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  by  the  Government  in  the  payment  of  American  school¬ 
teachers  and  the  establishment  of  public  schools  thruout  the 
islands.  Such  is  the  view  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  Mr.  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  and  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland.  It  is  based  not  only  upon  what 
they  deem  to  be  the  greater  value  to  the  people  of  public  im¬ 
provements,  for  which  the  money  spent  in  public  education 
might  be  used,  but  also  upon  the  positive  injury  that  they  think 
is  done  to  a  tropical  people,  situated  as  the  Filipinos  are,  by 
spreading  education  among  them.  They  believe  that  popular 
education  makes  for  the  detriment  of  the  tropical  races,  whose 
life  work  must  be  largely  taken  up  in  tilling  the  fields. 

The  population  of  India  in  1901  was,  in  round  numbers, 
232,000,000.  The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  public 
and  private  schools,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  was, 
in  round  numbers,  3,200,000.  The  number  of  persons  able  to 
read  and  write  out  of  the  232,000,000,  was  about  12,000,000.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  education  which  is  extended  to  the  people 
of  India  is  the  result  of  private  foundation  unaided  by  the 
Government.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  educational  work  in  India  is  the  American  mis¬ 
sionary  societies.  Public  education  does  not  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  Indian  Colonial  system.  Otherwise,  it  could  not 
be  that,  after  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  of  British 
control,  persons  under  instruction  in  that  country  would  be 
only  1.37  per  cent.,  and  those  able  to  read  and  write  would  be 
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but  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Even  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  with  only  four  years  of  American  administration,  the 
persons  under  instruction  constitute  3.53  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population,  and  .this  is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
Straits  Settlements,  the  population  is  560,000  persons  and  of 
those  but  14,000,  or  one-fourth  of  i  per  cent.,  are  under  in¬ 
struction.  In  the  Straits  Settlements,  out  of  a  revenue  of 
$7,600,000,  but  $136,000  is  spent  for  education.  In  the 
Philippines,  out  of  a  revenue  of  the  central  government  of 
between  $9,000,000  and  $10,000,000  about  $2,000,000  is  spent 
for  education,  and  this  does  not  include  the  local  expenditure 
for  schools  required  by  law  from  the  treasuries  of  municipalities 
and  provinces,  which  easily  increases  the  sum  expended  to 
$3,000,000.  In  Java,  which  is  an  island  of  about  50,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  28,000,000,  there  are 
schools  for  Europeans  with  a  total  attendance  of  19,709.  There 
are  Government  schools  for  natives  with  a  total  attendance  of 
47,911  pupils,  and  private  schools  with  an  attendance  of 
30,864  pupils.  In  other  words,  in  a  population  of  more  than 
28,000,000,  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  all  schools 
receiving  any  kind  of  education  does  not  exceed  106,554,  or  .04 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  the  Philippines,  in  a  population 
of  8,000,000,  we  have  now  enrolled  263,000  pupils.  “  In  the 
matter  of  education,”  says  a  writer  on  Java,  “  the  Dutch 
adopted,  and  still  to  this  day  adopt,  a  very  decided  policy. 
I'hey  deliberately  keep  the  Javanese  ignorant  of  all  Western 
literature.  There  are  schools  in  the  villages,  generally  presided 
over  by  one  of  the  priests,  but  instruction  in  Dutch  or  in  any 
language  except  the  Javan  vernacular  is  rigorously  excluded. 
Primary  education  alone  is  attended  to,  and  no  higher  education 
of  any  kind  permitted.” 

The  theory  of  this  policy  is  that  if  people  are  kept  ignorant 
under  a  strong,  paternal  government,  they  are  much  less  likely 
to  become  discontented  with  the  restrictions  of  Government 
and  much  more  amenable  to  Governmental  influence  in  induc¬ 
ing  them  to  labor  and  till  the  fields,  than  if  they  receive  educa¬ 
tion  enough  to  widen  their  horizon  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
desire  to  be  something  more  than  hewers  of  wood  and  haulers 
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of  water.  It  is  considered  that  a  widespread  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  promotes  among  those  who  receive  its  benefits  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  discontented  persons,  of  agitators  and  political  dema¬ 
gogs,  who  are  quite  willing  to  embroil  their  people  in 
insurrection  and  controversies  with  the  Government  with¬ 
out  any  thought  of  the  real  benefit  which  may  be  thereby 
acquired.  , 

Our  view  of  this  Subject  is  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  general  system  of  education  to  all  the  people  greatly  out¬ 
weighs  the  disadvantages  from  the  over-education  of  a  few  who 
put  their  knowledge  acquired  thru  the  system  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  to  a  bad  purpose.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  American 
Government,  in  retaining  control  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to 
secure  a  permanent  government  of  an  ignorant  people,  from 
whose  industry  and  trade  commercial  benefits  may  be  secured 
to  the  mother  country,  nor  are  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
islands  and  subservience  of  the  people  to  our  Government  to  be 
our  ultimate  aim.  Our  chief  object  is  to  develop  the  people 
into  a  self-governing  people,  and  in  doing  that  popular  educa¬ 
tion  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  first  and  most  important  means. 
Now,  if,  in  extending  the  education,  we  may  prepare  in  our  own 
schools  men  who  will  subsequently  revolt  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  seek  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the 
islands,  this  risk  we  must  run  for  the  greater  benefit  involved 
in  a  spread  of  intelligence  among  the  whole  people.  The  truth 
is,  the  Government  is  much  more  subject  to  attack  and  disturb¬ 
ance  with  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
ignorance  and  a  small  number  of  agitators  who  can  exercise 
unmeasured  and  irresponsible  control  over  them  than  it  is  when 
the  people  have  general  intelligence  and  are  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  appeals  to  them  by  real  patriots  and  the  mouthings 
of  irresponsible  agitators  and  demagogs.  ,  The  policy  of  the 
American  Philippine  Government  is  not  to  give  to,  or  force 
upon,  every  worker  in  the  rice  fields  a  college  education.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  great  mass  will  only  receive  a  primary 
education.  '  More  than  this,  we  have  already  established  man¬ 
ual  training,  trade,  and  agricultural  schools,  and  we  expect  to 
increase  their  number  so  that  the  people  of  every  province  may 
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profit  by  them.  The  Philippine  people  have  comparatively 
few  skilled  workmen  among  them,  and  yet  the  Filipino  is  sin¬ 
gularly  apt  with  his  hands,  and  has  a  natural  taste  for  me¬ 
chanics  and  machinery.  Education  of  this  kind  certainly  does 
not  promote  idleness  or  create  discontented  and  over-educated 
agitators. 

A  second,  and  very  substantial,  difference  between  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  England  and  of  Holland  in  their  tropical  colonies,  and 
our  problem  in  the  Philippines,  is  in  the  character  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  respectively  have  to  deal.  The  Philip¬ 
pine  people  as  a  people  are  tractable,  capable  of  education,  with 
European  rather  than  Oriental  ideals,  free  from  obstructive 
caste  and  unprogressive  traditions,  and  form  good  material 
for  making  a  self-respecting,  self-governing  community,  pro¬ 
vided  that  we  furnish  to  them  the  education  necessary  for 
their  development.  They  differ  utterly  from  all  the  material 
which  England  has  had  in  her  tropical  colonies  and  depend¬ 
encies.  They  are  the  only  Orientals  who  have  accepted  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  embraced  it  with  real  sincerity  as  a  people. 
They  are  the  only  Orientals  that  have  no  other  ambitions  and 
ideals  than  those  furnished  them  by  European  models.  They 
are  the  only  Orientals  that  aspire  to  civil  liberty,  as  shown 
in  the  Western  world.  The  problem  of  what  we  shall  do  with 
them  is  therefore  immensely  easier  than  it  would  be  if  they 
were  Mohammedans  or  Buddhists,  disdaining  Christianity  and 
its  ideals,  and  as  separated  from  us  in  their  ideas  as  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  India  are  from  the  ideas  of  an  Englishman  or  the 
people  of  Java  from  the  ideas  of  a  Dutchman. 

The  history  of  the  Philippine  Islands  before  the  American 
occupation  is  a  most  instructive  one  in  showing  the  character 
of  the  Filipino  people.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
the  Philippine  Archipelago  has  been  in  reality  a  Christian 
mission  of  the  Spanish  Catholic  Church.  The  government 
of  the  islands  was  largely  under  the  control  of  the  Spanish 
friars,  and  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  theocracy.  Down  to 
1800,  the  friars  had  complete  control  over  the  people,  and 
showed  themselves  a  self-sacrificing,  hard-working  body  of 
men,  anxious  to  keep  the  Filipino  people  in  the  Church  and  in 
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a  state  of  Christian  pupilage.  They  feared  the  effect  upon 
their  wards  of  the  introduction  of  modem  ideas  and  of  the 
learning  even  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  they  preferred  to 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  simple  ignorance,  in  which  it  was 
supposed  that  their  souls  would  be  less  exposed  to  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  the  devil.  The  people  were  in  a  childlike  condition 
of  knowledge  and  civilization,  excellent  material  for  instruc¬ 
tion  and  education,  if  properly  directed,  but,  with  the  control 
of  the  friars  removed,  most  easily  subject  to  being  misled  by 
the  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  of  their  own  people.  I  cannot 
stop  to  review  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  put 
the  friars  and  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  each  other.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  events  have  so  shaped 
themselves  in  the  history  of  the  islands  as  to  make  it  impossible 
on  political  grounds  for  the  Spanish  friars  to  continue  as  the 
parish  priests  of  the  islands,  and  a  change  is  now  being  ef¬ 
fected,  by  which  there  shall  be  substituted  for  them  as  the 
parish  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  priests  from 
America  and  other  nationalities  than  Spanish.  The  theocracy 
which  existed  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Philippines  had  ended  with  the  two  insurrections 
against  the  Spanish  control,  and  the  question  for  our  decision 
when  we  took  over  the  islands  was  what  form  of  political 
government  should  be  substituted. 

We  in  America  believe  in  popular  self-government.  We 
believe  in  it  because  in  the  long  run  we  are  sure  that  each  man 
can  be  depended  on  with  reasonable  intelligence  to  protect  his 
own  interest  more  constantly  than  another  can  be  trusted  to 
look  after  that  interest.  Hence  the  problem  which  the  United 
States  has  had  set  before  it  is  the  question  of  how  to  educate 
the  Filipino  people  to  be  a  self-governing  people.  The  criti¬ 
cisms  of  this  policy  are  really  founded  on  a  denial  of  the 
possibility  of  fitting  a  people  like  the  Filipinos  for  self-govern¬ 
ment.  We  must  admit  that,  with  respect  to  tropical  races,  this 
is  a  new  experiment.  Such  a  policy  has  never  been  attempted 
by  any  government  having  tropical  colonies  or  dependencies, 
and  the  issue  whether  it  is  a  feasible  and  practicable  policy 
remains  to  be  decided.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  think  it  is 
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entirely  practicable,  if  sufficient  time  and  effort  and  patience 
are  given  to  working  it  out. 

In  order  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  to  be  tried  should  be  understood,  I  must  deal  a  little 
more  with  the  character  of  the  Filipino  people.  The  Spanish 
statistics  show  that  about  seven  per  cent,  of  the  people  speak 
Spanish,  and  that  the  remainder  speak  only  some  local  dialect. 
The  civilized  Filipinos  speak  twelve  different  dialects.  A 
common  language  must  be  selected.  One  of  the  most  reliable 
authorities  on  the  subject  is  Mr.  Barrows,  the  present  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Education  in  the  islands,  who  was  for  some  time 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnological  Survey,  and  who  has 
probably  done  more  than  anyone  else  since  our  advent  in  the 
islands  in  investigating  and  learning  the  diversity  of  language, 
race,  and  customs  of  the  natives.  In  his  last  report,  the  one 
for  1903,  he  says: 

“  The  question  has  been  frequently  raised  whether  these 
Filipino  languages  are  sufficiently  related  so  as  to  fuse  into  one 
common  tongue,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  received 
its  most  vigorous  criticism  in  the  United  States  because  of  its 
alleged  attempt  to  supplant  and  destroy  what  might,  in  the 
opinion  of  absentee  critics,  become  a  national  and  character¬ 
istic  speech.  Such  criticisms  could  only  proceed  from  a  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these  languages  and  the 
people  who  speak  them.  All  of  these  dialects  belong  to  one 
common  Malayan  stock.  Their  grammatical  structure  is  the 
same.  The  sentence  in  each  one  of  them  is  built  up  in  the 
same  way.  The  striking  use  of  affixes  and  suffixes  which 
gives  the  speech  its  character  is  common  to  them  all.  There 
are,  moreover,  words  and  expressions  identical  to  them  all.  A 
hundred  common  words  could  readily  be  selected  which  would 
scarcely  vary  from  one  language  to  another;  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that  they  are  so  different  in  vocabulary  that  two 
members  of  any  two  different  tribes  brought  together  are  un¬ 
able  to  converse,  or  at  first  even  make  themselves  under¬ 
stood  for  the  simplest  steps  of  intercourse.  The  similarity 
in  structure  makes  it  very  easy  for  a  Filipino  of  one  tribe  to 
learn  the  langpiage  of  another,  but  nevertheless  these  languages 
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have  preserved  their  distinctions  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years  of  European  rule,  and  in  the  face  of  a  common  religion, 
and  in  spite  of  considerable  migration  and  mixture  between 
the  different  tribes.  This  is  true  where  different  populations 
border  one  another  as  elsewhere.  In  no  case  is  there  any  indi¬ 
cation  that  these  languages  are  fusing.  The  Filipino  adheres 
to  his  native  dialect  in  its  purity,  and  when  he  converses  with 
a  Filipino  of  another  tribe  ordinarily  uses  broken  Spanish. 
These  languages  are  not  destined  to  disappear  or  to  fuse,  nor 
are  they  destined  to  have  a  literary  development.” 

The  people  whose  means  of  communication  are  limited  to  a 
native  dialect,  with  little  or  no  literary  knowledge,  confined 
to  a  few  provinces,  even  if  they  are  able  to  read  and  write 
in  that  dialect,  are  so  limited  in  their  opportunity  for  obtain¬ 
ing  information  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  modern  world  at  all.  In  addition  to  the  Spanish¬ 
speaking  natives,  the  proportion  who  can  read  and  write  in 
the  native  dialect  only  cannot  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  population. 

The  subservience  of  the  ignorant  Filipinos  to  others  of 
their  own  race  of  education  or  wealth  can  hardly  be  under¬ 
stood  by  those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  free¬ 
dom  and  civil  liberty.  During  the  disturbed  conditions  in  the 
islands,  when  war  prevailed  during  the  years  from  1898  to  1901, 
the  most  atrocious  crimes  were  committed  by  common  people, 
humble,  ignorant,  but  apparently  peaceable  and  non-vicious 
persons,  simply  because  they  were  told  by  rich  and  wealthy 
Filipinos,  or  Filipinos  of  official  position,  that  they  must  do  so. 
They  proceeded  to  bury  people  alive,  or  to  cut  their  throats, 
or  to  chop  them  into  pieces,  with  the  imperturbability  of  the 
Oriental,  supposing  that  they  were  entirely  relieved  from  re¬ 
sponsibility  because  of  the  direction  given  them  by  their  su¬ 
periors.  This  is  what  is  called  in  the  islands  the  evil  of 
“  caciqueismo.”  It  is  the  subjection  of  the  ordinary,  unedu¬ 
cated  Filipino  to  a  boss  or  master  who  lives  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  who,  by  reason  of  his  wealth  and  education, 
is  regarded  as  entitled  to  control  by  the  ignorant  tao.  There 
is,  however,  no  fixed  feudal  relation.  If  there  were,  it  might 
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be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  government.  The  population 
is  mobile.  First,  one  leader,  then  another,  can  take  control 
and  lead  in  any  direction,  provided  he  understands  the  people, 
knows  how  to  appeal  to  them,  and  is  looked  upon  by  them 
as  educated  and  wealthy. 

Tho  the  Christian  Filipinos  are  divided  into  ten  or  twelve 
different  tribes,  which  means  that  they  speak  different  dialects, 
there  is  a  strong  racial  resemblance,  and  there  is  also  growing 
stronger  each  year  a  racial  or  national  feeling  among  them. 
Without  exactly  understanding  its  difficulties  or  its  benefits, 
they  aspire  to  ultimate  independence.  Of  course,  the  more 
ignorant  the  person,  the  less  active  is  this  feeling,  but  it  is  quite 
easy  for  an  educated  Filipino  to  arouse  this  sentiment  among 
his  ignorant  fellow  countrymen.  They  have  no  caste  among 
them,  no  traditions  which  prevent  the  development  of  the 
people  along  European  and  American  lines.  Their  Christian 
education  has  led  them  to  understand  and  embrace,  when  suf¬ 
ficiently  educated,  European  and  American  ideals.  Those  who 
are  educated  and  wealthy  among  them  adopt  European  cus¬ 
toms,  European  dress,  European  manners  with  eagerness. 
The  children  of  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  learn  with 
ease,  and  their  parents  are  ambitious  that  they  should  learn. 
They  value  the  advantage  of  education  almost  too  highly  in 
that  they  yield  to  the  influence  of  educated  men  of  their  own 
race  so  abjectly,  and  without  restraint.  The  presence  of 
Europeans  among  them  for  three  hundred  years,  and  the  birth 
of  many  mestizos,  that  is,  children  of  the  mixed  blood,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  natural  interest  of  the  Europeans  in  the  mes¬ 
tizos,  led  to  the  education  of  the  mestizos  even  before  the 
Indios  or  pure  Malays,  and  so  the  wealthy  and  educated  Fili¬ 
pinos  are  generally  of  the  mixed  blood.  Taking  their  views 
from  the  Spaniards  they  have  favored  liberty  in  the  abstract, 
and  equality,  and  fraternity.  But  there  is  a  very  decicled  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  Filipino  that  he 
is  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  workman  or  farmer.  This 
is  not  true,  for  the  ordinary  ignorant  Filipino,  taken  as  a 
child,  can  be  educated  and  made  quite  as  much  of  a  civilized 
being  as  the  wealthy  Filipino  that  we  find  to-day.  In  other 
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words,  the  capacity  for  development  of  the  ninety  per  cent, 
of  ignorant  Filipinos  is  fairly  shown  in  the  education  and 
refinement  that  we  find  in  the  comparatively  small  educated 
class  in  the  islands.  This  educated  class,  constituting  per¬ 
haps  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
is  quick,  bright,  full  of  courtesy,  brave,  artistic,  looks  down 
on  manual  labor,  is  theoretically  in  favor  of  civil  liberty,  is 
patriotic,  most  sensitive  in  respect  to  criticism,  but  on  the 
whole  anxious  to  receive  and  accept  new  ideas,  in  dress,  in 
education,  or  in  government.  The  educated  Filipinos  are 
natural  speakers,  fluent,  graceful,  and  composed.  They  enjoy 
dealing  in  the  glittering  generalities,  and  exalt  always  liberty 
and  independence.  As  we  know,  liberty  is  not  a  matter  of 
phrases;  it  is  not  brought  about  by  mere  pronunciamento  or 
declaration  of  law ;  it  is  secured  by  the  individual  thru  certain 
secondary  methods  of  machinery,  by  which  the  individual 
can  himself  set  the  law  in  motion  to  protect  him  in  the 
rights  fundamentally  declared.  Now,  the  Filipino,  educated, 
or  ignorant,  has  no  familiarity  with  that  ancillary  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which  rights  are  secured  to  an  individual.  When 
he  establishes  a  government  he  knows  no  other  method  than  to 
place  the  power  in  the  chief  executive,  and  to  look  to  that 
chief  executive  to  remedy  wrong,  to  secure  progress,  and  to 
help  the  general  welfare.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  say :  Several 
weeks  after  I  reached  Manila,  and  before  the  Commission  began 
work  as  a  legislative  body,  I  was  called  on  by  an  old  Tagalog 
who  did  not  speak  Spanish,  who  presented  to  me  a  petition 
asking  that  his  son,  who  had  been  confined  in  Bilibid  Prison 
for  six  years  under  the  Spanish  regime,  be  released  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  never  been  tried  on  the  charge  for  which 
he  was  arrested.  There  was  present  at  the  time  this  petition 
was  handed  to  me  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  the  Philippines  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  so-called  Constitution 
of  Malolos.  He  had  been  one  of  the  draughtsmen  of  that 
instrument.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  petition,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  take  steps  to  assist  the  old  man.  He  asked  me 
what  he  could  do.  I  told  him  to  get  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  because  provision  for  that  writ  had  been  made  by 
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General  Otis.  He  asked  me  what  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was,  and  when  I  told  him,  asked  me  if  I  would  prepare  a 
petition  for  him.  I  did  so;  he  took  the  petition,  went  to  the 
prison  and  learned  that  there  were  about  ninety  prisoners  who 
were  in  e.xactly  the  same  situation  as  the  son  of  the  petitioner. 
He  presented  a  petition  for  habeas  corpus  in  each  of  the  cases^ 
and  the  ninety  were  released.  Now  this  illustrates  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  general  declaration  in  favor  of  liberty  and  the 
practical  operation  of  laws  which  secure  the  liberty  thus  de¬ 
clared.  The  Spanish  law  was  full  of  declarations  of  liberty  in 
favor  of  the  citizen,  but  it  afforded  no  instrumentality  to  be 
used  by  the  citizen  himself  to  assert  his  right  and  secure  it. 
The  declarations  in  favor  of  liberty  were  operative  upon  the 
judge  or  upon  the  executive  officer,  and  if  he  disregarded  them 
there  was  no  means  by  which  the  individual  could  enforce  in  a 
court  of  justice  a  hearing  of  his  wrong  and  a  remedy  of  it. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  has  been  fought  out  on  the  basis  of 
protection  to  the  individual,  and  our  ancestors  were  very  acute 
to  secure  to  the  individual  the  means  of  vindicating  the  rights 
which  the  Magna  Charta  declared  were  inviolable. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Filipino  that  affects  his  capacity 
for  self-government  is  the  absence  in  him  of  that  sense  of 
responsibility  that  each  citizen  and  person  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 
community  feels  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  the  public 
as  against  an  individual  who  violates  them.  The  right  of  the 
sheriff  to  call  to  his  aid  bystanders  to  assist  him  in  enforcing 
the  law  is  a  right  to  invite  them  to  do  that  which  the  ordinary 
Anglo-Saxon  is  prone  to  do  at  any  rate — to  see  that  the  law 
is  upheld.  The  Latin  or  the  Spaniard,  and  so,  even  more  so, 
the  Filipino,  looks  upon  the  action  of  the  government  as  the 
action  of  something  different  entirely  from  the  individual,  not 
as  an  entity  made  up  of  individuals  and  representing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all,  but  as  a  distinct  entity — the  State — which  must 
protect  itself.  Few  Filipinos  would  think  of  rushing  to  the 
assistance  of  a  public  officer  attempting  to  arrest  a  known  thief ; 
or  of  complaining  of  the  commission  of  a  crime,  unless  that 
crime  affected  them  in  their  person  or  property.  We  find,  then, 
among  the  Filipinos,  first,  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  their 
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civil  rights  are;  and,  second,  a  lack  of  knowledge,  even  if  they 
knew  what  their  rights  were,  as  to  how  they  could  assert  them ; 
and,  third,  an  entire  absence  of  any  responsibility  for  the  action 
of  the  government  in  preserving  order  or  enforcing  law.  It 
therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  a  government  like  that  we  are 
establishing  among  them,  to  see  to  it  that  the  people  are 
educated  sufficiently  to  know  what  their  rights  are,  and  are 
advised  as  to  how  such  rights  can  be  asserted. 

This  education,  this  training  in  the  assertion  of  their  own 
rights,  is  even  more  essential  when  we  come  to  the  proposition 
that  there  shall  be  extended  to  the  people  at  large  any  measure 
of  self-government,  and  especially  if  we  intend  to  introduce 
among  them  the  system  of  jury  trial.  The  power  of  self- 
government  is  not  government  of  self  alone,  but  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  other  people.  Self-government  is  only  possible  when 
there  is  implanted  in  the  breast  of  those  who  partake  in  it  some 
sense  of  responsibility  as  to  the  government  of  all.  The 
system  of  jury  trial  requires  on  the  part  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  is  to  be  introduced,  a  sense  of  public  responsibility 
which  will  enable  the  jurymen  to  sit  in  a  judicial  frame  of 
mind,  weighing  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  against  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  a  just  punishment  of  crime.  The  jury  trial  has 
failed  in  Porto  Rico  because  it  has  not  been  found  possible  as 
yet  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  sit  on  the  juries  any 
sense  of  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  the  de¬ 
fendant.  The  juror  impaneled  there  does  not  understand 
that  the  jury  is  a  tribunal,  upon  the  just  operation  of  which 
depends  the  welfare  of  society,  and  that  if  he  votes  to  free  every 
defendant,  crime  will  be  rife  and  the  vicious  will  prey  upon  the 
community. 

Another  thing  is  needed  in  successful  and  satisfactory  self- 
government,  and  that  is  the  existence  of  a  reasonable,  intelligent 
public  opinion.  To-day,  in  the  Philippines,  this  is  altogether 
absent.  To  have  such  a  public  opinion,  with  a  manifest  soli¬ 
darity  that  shall  give  it  force,  the  people  must  be  educated  to 
think  alike  and  in  a  common  language  to  express  the  thoughts 
that  they  have  on  the  subject  of  good  government. 

It  was  therefore  determined  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  was 
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the  education  of  the  present  generation  of  children  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  in  English.  The  Government 
was  convinced  that  no  greater  benefit  could  be  conferred  upon 
these  people  than  to  have  a  common  means  of  communication, 
and  that,  one  that  will  enable  them  to  be  at  home  anywhere  in 
the  East,  for  English  is  the  language  of  the  Orient.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  the  language  of  free  government ;  it  is  the  language 
of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom;  it  is  the  language  thru  which  they 
can  read  the  history  of  the  hammering  out  by  our  ancestors  of 
the  heritage  of  liberty  which  we  have  had  conferred  upon  us. 

The  educational  system  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  one  of 
very  rapid  growth,  and  it  is  even  now  by  no  means  adequate, 
as  I  shall  explain.  Long  before  the  civil  government  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  islands,  even  while  war  was  flagrant,  the  mili¬ 
tary  commanders  of  the  United  States  forces  were  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  introducing  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  Filipinos.  So  it  was  that  from  each  com¬ 
pany  there  was  detailed  at  least  one  teacher,  who  was  directed 
to  open  schools  in  all  the  towns,  whether  infected  with  sedition 
and  insurrection  or  not.  Of  course,  the  soldiers  who  were 
detailed  for  this  purpose  were,  many  of  them,  not  educated 
teachers,  and  the  system  thus  inaugurated  in  its  nature  was 
temporary  and  full  of  defects.  Nevertheless,  it  showed  the 
genius  of  the  American  people,  that  even  among  their  soldiers, 
waging  a  war  to  subdue  insurrection  among  the  Filipino  people, 
there  should  be  found  an  earnest  desire  and  effort  to  better  the 
people  by  education. 

When  the  civil  government  was  established  a  much  more 
comprehensive  educational  system  was  adopted.  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  bring  from  the  United  States  a  thousand  school 
teachers  and  to  spread  them  over  the  islands,  first,  to  teach 
school,  and  second,  to  teach  Filipino  teachers  English,  and  how 
to  teach  English.  It  was  an  ambitious  plan,  and  one  which  was 
carried  thru  with  remarkable  celerity.  The  hurry  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers  and  the  rapidity  of  organization  of  course 
left  much  to  be  desired. 

At  first,  the  novelty  of  the  teaching  attracted  all  the  Filipinos, 
and  there  was  a  rush  to  the  schools.  Then,  when  it  was  found 
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that  the  learning  of  English  and  the  studies  which  were  taught 
required  constant  attendance  and  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
the  enrollment  and  attendance  fell  off.  Then,  too,  the  Filipino 
people,  a  large  majority  of  them,  are  Catholics.  They  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  schools 
organized  under  the  Spanish  regime.  Many  of  the  American 
teachers  were  Protestants,  and  the  devout  parents  of  the  Filipino 
children  had  suspicions  that  the  schools  might  be  used  as 
proselyting  instruments.  Provision  was  made,  however,  in  the 
school  law  for  the  teaching  of  religion  after  hours  to  the  pupils, 
and  in  many  places  it  has  been  arranged  so  that  while  the  pupils 
attend  the  secular  school  in  the  morning  they  attend  the  church 
school  in  the  afternoon. 

Both  enrollment  and  attendance  remained  stationary  at  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  youth  of  school  age  in  the  year  1902,  for  the 
reasons  given,  but  there  was  renewed  interest  in  the  schools  in 
the  latter  part  of  1902,  and  the  year  1903,  until,  in  August, 
1903,  the  total  enrollment  of ‘pupils  reached  in  the  islands  173,- 
000,  with  a  percentage  of  attendance  of  73  or  74  per  cent.  This 
was  13  per  cent,  of  the  youth  of  school  age  of  the  Filipino 
Christians,  not  including  the  night  school  attendance.  In 
.August,  1904,  the  enrollment  of  pupils  had  increased  to  263,000, 
with  a  percentage  of  attendance  of  about  70  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  attendance  will  doubtless  improve  by  the  end  of 
the  school  year,  so  that  it  will  equal  the  percentage  of  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  previous  year.  The  enrollment  is  19  per  cent,  of  the 
youth  of  school  age,  not  including  the  night  school  enrollment. 

The  reasons  for  the  widespread  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
ignorant  masses  of  the  Filipino  people  that  their  children  shall 
be  educated  in  English  are  not  far  to  seek.  Of  course  in  the 
cities  the  common  people  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  such  an  education  will  fit  their  children  to  be  clerks  in 
government  offices  or  business  houses;  but  in  the  country  the 
laborer  or  small  farmer  accepts  this  means  of  learning  the 
official  language  as  a  badge  of  equality  of  opportunity  largely 
denied  his  class  under  the  Spanish  regime. 

The  number  of  American  teachers  in  the  islands  had  been 
reduced  in  1903  by  illness,  withdrawal,  and  resignation,  from 
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950  to  700,  but  the  schopi  authorities  have  been  engaged  in 
filling  the  quota  ( 1000)  during  the  present  year.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  teachers  are  centered  in  338  larger  towns  out  of  the  934 
towns  in  the  entire  archipelago.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  could 
use  3000  American  teachers  if  we  had  the  money  to  pay  for 
them,  but  the  revenues  are  limited,  and  we  must  cut  our  gar¬ 
ment  to  suit  our  cloth.  There  are  in  the  islands  about  2000 
primary  schools  in  operation.  These  employ  the  services  of 
upwards  of  3000  Filipino  teachers.  Instruction  is  given  wholly 
in  English.  The  only  texts  used  are  English  texts,  and  the 
teaching  approximates  American  methods.  The  subjects 
taught  are  English  language,  primary  arithmetic,  and  primary 
geography,  with  supplementary  reading  in  Philippine  and 
American  history,  and  in  elementary  physiology. 

The  schoolhouses  are  crowded  to  the  very  limits  of  health 
and  efficiency,  and  Filipino  teachers  are  teaching  on  an  average 
forty  pupils  each.  The  necessity  for  the  construction  of  school- 
houses  in  all  parts  of  the  islands  is  a  pressing  one.  The 
Spaniards  erected  schoolhouses  in  many  towns,  but  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  then  so  small  that  the  room  afforded  by  them  is 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  present  attendance.  The  Filipino 
town  is  like  the  New  England  town,  or  the  western  township, 
with  the  center  of  population  called  the  Poblacion,  and  a  great 
number  of  outlying  small  villages  or  settlements  called  barrios. 
Until  American  occupation,  there  were  no  schools  or  school- 
houses  in  the  barrios.  They  are  now  being  erected  of  very 
simple  construction,  but  in  that  tropical  country  they  are  suf¬ 
ficient  for  primary  purposes.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
$3,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress  to  relieve  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  from  threatened  famine,  due  to  the  failure  of 
crops  caused  by  the  death  of  all  the  cattle  from  rinderpest,  it  was 
found  pKDSsible  to  secure  the  erection  of  many  barrio  school- 
houses  by  payment  of  labor  in  rice.  Buildings  of  strong 
material  are  yet  quite  expensive,  and  this  has  retarded  the  con¬ 
struction  in  the  cities  of  the  large  schoolhouses  which  are  pro¬ 
jected.  Many  of  the  schools  are  now  held  in  rented  buildings, 
but  the  next  decade  will  doubtless  show  great  improvement  in 
this  regard. 
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We  are  also  engaged  in  teaching  the  Filipino  teachers. 
There  are  now  500  well-advanced  pupils  in  the  Normal  School 
at  Manila,  which  is  a  school  in  continuous  operation.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  held  for  two  months  during  the  year — the  period 
of  the  regular  school  vacation — in  all  the  districts,  normal  in¬ 
stitutes,  in  which  the  native  Filipino  teachers  and  those  desiring 
to  become  teachers  receive  instruction.  The  teaching  is  all  in 
English. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  upon  these  normal  institutes  is 
remarkably  high.  In  the  Province  of  Batangas,  there  were  301 
who  attended  the  eight  weeks’  sessions  of  the  normal  institute, 
and  the  average  attendance  was  296.  There  were  two  schools 
in  the  province,  one  at  Lipa  and  one  at  Batangas.  From  75  to 
100  candidates  were  refused  admittance  at  each  school,  because 
they  were  not  able  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  entrance.  The 
candidate  for  a  teacher’s  position  and  for  admittance  to  the 
school  must  have  had  some  previous  instruction  in  English,  as 
much  at  least  as  a  term  in  a' day  school,  or  its  equivalent  in 
night  school  work,  or  elsewhere.  Second,  the  candidate  must 
be  ready  to  accept  a  position  as  teacher  immediately  on  finishing 
the  course.  Third,  the  candidate  must  be  not  less  than  sixteen 
years  of  age  nor  more  than  thirty-five.  Fourth,  the  candidate 
must  attend  regularly  and  study.  These  facts  in  regard  to  the 
Batangas  Summer  Institute  for  teaching  teachers  can  be  re¬ 
peated  with  respect  to  every  one  of  the  fifteen  districts  in  the 
islands,  and  furnish,  together  with  the  very  great  enthusiasm 
of  those  who  attend  the  Normal  School  in  Manila,  where  they 
obtain,  of  course,  a  much  more  thoro  education,  the  right  to 
suppose  that  the  preparation  of  the  needed  10,000  Filipino 
teachers  for  teaching  the  primary  English  studies  thruout  the 
islands  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  years. 

I  may  stop,  incidentally,  to  say  that  the  influence  of  the 
American  teachers  assigned  to  the  important  towns  of  the 
islands  has  been  most  beneficial.  They  are  the  almoners  of  the 
Government’s  bounty.  They  collect  no  taxes,  but  they  merely 
confer  a  benefit  upon  the  people.  Coming  in  this  guise,  they 
are  able  to  exert  a  strong  influence  for  good  over  the  Presidente, 
the  municipal  council,  and  the  principales  of  the  community  in 
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which  they  live,  if  they  exercise  tact  and  show  real  enthusiasm 
and  interest  in  the  work.  They  exert  a  further  influence  by 
opening  night  schools  to  which  only  adults  are  admitted.  It 
is  a  very  common  thing  to  find  in  a  town  of  thousands  of  in¬ 
habitants  that  the  American  teacher  is  at  night  engaged  in 
teaching  a  class  which  includes  the  Presidente  of  the  town  and 
several  of  his  family,  and  perhaps  a  number  of  the  municipal 
councilors,  who  are  anxiously  studying  English  with  a  view  to 
its  use  for  governmental  and  business  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  schools,  it  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  secondary  schools.  This  was  made  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  wealthy 
and  educated  classes,  because  they  were  desirous  that  their 
children  should  obtain  a  higher  education.  The  only  schools 
in  which  they  could  obtain  this  higher  education,  if  secondary 
schools  were  not  established  by  the  Government,  were  the 
Jesuit  schools  in  Manila,  where  they  teach  Spanish  and  not 
English.  The  secondary  schools  are  extremely  popular.  They 
have  been  established  in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  and  are  doing 
good  work.  Of  course  their  standard  is  not  as  high  as  that 
of  our  high  schools,  and  a  graduate  from  one  of  them 
would  hardly  be  fitted  to  enter  Yale  or  Harvard,  but  they 
are  being  taught  English  thoroly.  They  are  getting  a  substan¬ 
tial  academic  education.  In  order  to  support  the  provincial 
schools,  a  part  of  the  taxation  for  provincial  purposes  is 
appropriated.  The  establishment  of  a  secondary  system  of 
schools  is  preliminary  only  to  the  establishment  of  a  university 
in  Manila.  This,  however,  has  been  delayed  for  want  of 
funds,  but  is  a  great  necessity.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  any 
wealthy  American  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  Filipinos 
to  perpetuate  his  name  and  do  an  immense  amount  of  good.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  university  ought  not  to  be  in  the  town  of 
Baguio  in  Benguet,  where  the  climate  is  so  much  more  health¬ 
ful.  In  Benguet  at  an  altitude  of  5500  feet  the  thermometer 
ranges  only  from  45  to  75  degrees.  The  whole  country  is 
covered  with  green  grass  and  groves  of  fine  pine  trees,  and  the 
air  is  as  invigorating  as  at  Bar  Harbor  or  Murray  Bay.  It 
forms  an  ideal  site  for  a  university,  if  it  can  be  made  easily 
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accessible  to  Manila.  A  railroad  now  runs  from  Manila  in  the 
direction  of  Baguio,  120  miles,  and  a  continuance  of  that  rail¬ 
road  for  fifty-five  or  sixty  miles  up  a  road  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  constructing  would  bring  one  to  Baguio  in  seven 
or  eight  hours  from  Manila.  Still  it  is  possible  that  it  will  be 
thought  better  to  establish  the  university  in  the  largest  city  of 
the  islands. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  schools  and  normal  institutes,  and 
secondary  schools,  in  the  preparation  of  Filipino  teachers,  the 
Government  has  also  entered  upon  the  course  of  sending  100 
Filipino  students  each  year  to  America  to  prepare  themselves 
in  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  America  for  teaching 
engineering  or  some  other  useful  profession.  The  first  100 
pupils  have  been  here  for  nearly  a  year,  and  have  made  remark¬ 
able  progress.  They  drink  in,  of  course,  in  America,  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  and  carry  back  to  their  home  country  some¬ 
thing  of  the  atmosphere  of  constitutional  liberty. 

When  the  American  teachers  first  came  into  the  islands  and 
were  sent  out  into  the  interior,  many  of  them  had  to  undergo 
hardships.  The  machinery  of  administration  was  not  oiled, 
and  there  were  a  good  many  inconveniences  due  to  a  lack  of 
efficient  administration  that  led  to  loud  complaints  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  teachers.  A  great  many  of  these  defects  have 
been  removed,  and  most  of  the  teachers  have  become  acclimated 
and  used  to  life  in  the  Philippines.  It  was  supposed  last  year, 
when  the  contracts  of  the  teachers  originally  brought  there  for 
two  years  had  expired,  that  we  should  lose  more  than  half  of 
them,  but  the  event  did  not  justify  the  anticipation.  A  great 
majority  of  the  teachers  remained,  and  remained  because  they 
were  interested  in  their  work  and  had  found  a  sphere  of  action 
in  which  they  were  able  to  see  their  success.  The  teachers  had 
been  selected  by  reference  to  the  heads  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  America,  and  I  am  glad  to  testify  to  the  average 
excellence  of  that  band  of  teachers  of  nearly  one  thousand  souls 
who  came  to  the  Philippines  under  the  inspiration  of  the  first 
call.  They  have  done  great  work,  and  while  there  have 
been  knaves  and  fools  among  them,  whose  delinquencies  were 
reported  in  sensational  papers,  as  a  body  they  reflect  great  credit 
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on  the  young  graduates  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
America,  and  exemplify  the  wonderful  adaptability  that  our 
American  life  inculcates  in  our  sons  and  daughters.  For  years 
we  shall  have  to  keep  in  the  islands  a  considerable  number  of 
American  teachers  to  carry  on  our  normal  schools,  and  our 
secondary  schools,  and  the  university,  if  it  be  established,  but 
the  hope  of  the  system  is  the  preparation  of  10,000  or  more 
Filipino  teachers  to  teach  in  the  primary  schools  and  p>ossibly 
in  the  secondary  schools.  No  one  feature  of  our  present  system 
offers  so  much  reason  for  encouragement  as  the  enthusiasm  and 
application  of  the  Filipino  teachers  in  seeking  to  fit  themselves 
as  English  teachers.  When  they  become  properly  prepared, 
they  will  naturally  be  able  to  accept  a  much  less  compensation 
than  the  American  teachers,  and  this  will  enable  us  to  use  the 
money  which  can  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes  to  educate 
a  great  many  more  pupils  than  are  now  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  public-school  system  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  to-day  is  perfect.  No  one  feels  its  defects 
more  than  I  do;  but  I  do  asseverate  with  emphasis  and  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  system  has  been  carried  sufficiently  far  to  show 
that  if  the  principles  which  have  heretofore  been  established  are 
carried  out,  and  the  plans  which  have  been  made  for  the  future 
shall  be  followed,  there  will  be  in  the  Philippine  Islands  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  which  will  revolutionize  the  character  of  the 
next  generation,  will  introduce  English  as  a  common  language 
of  all  the  tribes,  and  will  constitute  a  long  step  in  the  direction 
of  fitting  the  people  for  self-government. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  step  in  the  education  of  the  people 
to  be  a  self-governing  people  and  that  is  in  making  them  a  part 
of  the  Government  as  it  is.  In  the  year  1901  we  established 
about  900  municipalities  in  the  islands  under  a  municipal  code, 
which  gave  complete  autonomy  to  the  people  of  the  munici¬ 
pality.  The  code  was  framed  with  a  view  to  the  customs  of  the 
people,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  their  previous  municipal  ad- 
f  ministration,  but  was  assimilated  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 

ordinary  municipal  code  of  the  United  States.  It  extended  the 
i  franchise  of  voting  to  persons  who  had  previously  filled  munici- 
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pal  office,  to  those  who  spoke  and  wrote  English  or  Spanish, 
and  to  those  who  had  paid  upon  their  property  not  less  than 
$15  a  year  taxes.  So  limited  is  the  education  of  the  people 
that  this  rule  of  eligibility  excludes  all  but  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  of  males  of  voting  age.  I  never  heard  any  criticism  what¬ 
ever  upon  this  line  of  eligibility,  but  of  course  it  shows  a  very 
wide  departure  from  a  universal  franchise,  or  manhood  suf¬ 
frage.  The  fact  that  it  is  acquiesced  in  so  generally  is  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  view  that  from  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  are  wholly  unfitted  to  exercise  govern¬ 
mental  political  control.  Indeed,  the  experience  with  those 
voters  who  come  within  the  rule  of  eligibility  is  such  as  con¬ 
clusively  to  show  that  there  are  many  who  vote  who  need  much 
additional  experience  and  education  before  they  can  be  said  to 
be  fitted  for  self-government ;  but  we  did  not  prepare  the  muni¬ 
cipal  code  with  the  idea  of  securing  the  most  efficient  municipal 
government  only.  Had  we  done  so,  we  might  not  have  made 
the  officers  elective  at  all,  but  we  considered  the  municipal 
government  as  the  cradle  of  general  self-government,  and  we 
felt  sure  that  in  that  school  the  best  lessons  of  how  a  people  can 
properly  govern  their  governors  could  be  taught. 

Next,  we  organized  the  forty  or  more  provinces  of  the  archi¬ 
pelago.  We  provided  a  provincial  board,  in  which  two  mem¬ 
bers  should  be  appointed  and  one,  the  governor  of  the  province, 
elected.  The  provision  for  his  election  is  an  election  by  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  municipal  councilmen  of  the  towns  of  the  prov¬ 
ince,  who  themselves  were  elected  by  the  people. 

By  order  of  President  McKinley,  there  were  added  to  the 
Commission,  charged  with  the  duty  of  legislating  for  the 
islands,  three  Filipino  members,  in  order  that  the  Filipino  peo¬ 
ple  might  have  representation  therein.  The  Act  of  Congress 
of  July  2,  1902,  provides  for  the  taking  of  a  census  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  This  census  has  been  taken.  It  provides 
that  within  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  census  (which 
will  take  place  between  now  and  the  first  of  January)  there  shall 
l)e  elected  a  popular  assembly  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
Christian  provinces  of  the  Filipino  people.  This  popular, 
assembly  becomes  a  part  of  the  law-making  power.  The  Com- 
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mission  acts  as  one  house  and  the  popular  assembly  as  another. 
In  this  way  the  people,  by  electing  members  to  an  actually  law¬ 
making  body,  will  get  further  experience  in  the  business  of 
governing  themselves.  In  this  way  has  the  promise  of  Mc¬ 
Kinley  been  carried  out,  that  self-government  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  people  as  rapidly  as  they  show  themselves  fit  for  it. 
•  As  a  third  step  in  the  education  of  the  people  in  self-govern¬ 
ment,  we  have  instituted  a  judiciary  partly  of  Filipino  judges 
and  partly  of  American  judges.  We  have  provided  that  in  the 
Court  of  First  Instance  the  judge  may  summon  to  his  aid  as 
advisers  upon  the  facts  two  assessors  from  the  citizens  of  the 
province.  We  have  established  a  judiciary  which  has  admin¬ 
istered  justice  without  fear  or  favor  in  every  province  of  the 
islands.  Americans  and  Filipinos,  malefactors,  delinquent 
criminal  officials,  or  whatever  their  offense,  have  been  brought 
to  trial  and  punished  without  respect  to  race  or  color.  The 
entire  absence  of  partiality  by  the  courts  toward  the  Americans 
has,  more  than  any  other  one  thing  in  the  islands,  I  think,  con¬ 
vinced  the  Filipinos  of  the  good  intention  of  the  Government, 
and  has  illustrated  to  them  actual  justice  according  to  their 
ideal.  Such  administration  cannot  but  be  the  healthiest  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  people  in  learning  how  to  govern  themselves  and  to 
administer  government  for  themselves. 

How  long  it  will  require  to  accomplish  the  object  of  those 
who  instituted  these  processes  of  education  of  the  people,  is 
mere  conjecture.  Certainly  it  ought  to  continue  long  enough 
under  American  auspices  to  insure  its  continuance  and  main¬ 
tenance  under  the  auspices  of  the  Filipino  people  if  they  should 
see  fit  to  establish  independent  government.  If,  however,  the 
government  were  now  turned  over  to  the  Filipino  people  with¬ 
out  continued  American  guidance,  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
educational  system  established  by  the  American  Government  in 
those  islands  would  fall  to  pieces.  The  self-sacrifice,  the 
patience,  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  continuance  of 
such  a  system  of  education  are  not  to  be  found  now  even  among 
the  intelligent  classes  of  the  Filipino  people.  They  are  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  charged  with  the  importance  of  maintaining  all  these 
instruments  that  I  have  described,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 
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the  poor  and  the  common  people.  They  are  quite  content  with 
a  government  of  the  few.  I  was  visited  in  Manila  by  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  Filipino  gentlemen  who  desired  to  found  a  party  for  the 
advocacy  and  obtaining  of  immediate  independence  by  peace¬ 
able  means,  and  who  made  an  argument  in  its  favor  based  on 
the  ground  which  they  solemnly  stated,  that  they  had  counted 
the  number  of  the  gente  illustrada,  or  educated  people,  in  the 
island,  and  they  figured  out  the  number  of  offices  to  be  filled 
and  had  found  that  the  number  of  educated  people  in  the  islands 
was  more  than  double  the  offices  to  be  filled.  They  reasoned, 
therefore,  that  as  the  offices  could  be  filled  twice — first  by  one 
party  and  then  by  the  other  party — with  educated  incumbents, 
the  country  was  ready  for  self-government.  I  pointed  out  to 
them  that  the  security  and  stability  of  a  popular  self-govern¬ 
ment  depended  upon  the  existence  of  free,  intelligent  public 
opinion,  and  that  as  long  as  90  per  cent,  of  their  people  were  in 
hopeless  ignorance  and  in  a  mere  state  of  Christian  pupilage, 
subject  to  being  led  about  by  every  wealthy  educated  demagog 
that  should  raise  his  voice,  they  could  not  expect  the  coming  of 
firm  or  stable  self-government  from  such  a  condition. 

If  the  policy  is  to  be  followed  which  shall  take  away  from  the 
hands  of  the  American  Government  the  power  to  do  this  people 
an  infinite  good  by  carrying  out  thoroly  the  plan  of  education 
which  I  have  outlined,  it  will  be  to  everyone  who  really  knows 
the  situation  a  source  of  infinite  regret. 

William  H.  Taft 

War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
WEST 


There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  secondary- 
school  men  in  the  Middle  West  to  accept  the  principle  of  elec¬ 
tion  of  studies  with  all  of  its  implications.  Whatever  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  direction  has  been  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  President  Eliot  in  his  address  on  “  Undesirable  and 
desirable  uniformity  in  schools,”  delivered  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Association  at  the  Saratoga  meeting  in 
1892.  Read  in  the  light  of  President  Eliot’s  work  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  of  his  suggestions  that  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  and  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools,  it  is  seen  to 
embody  principles  which  are  coming,  all  too  slowly,  into 
general  acceptance,  and  are  making  real  advance  in  education 
possible  in  this  countr>^ 

Undesirable  uniformity,  whether  in  the  grammar  school,  the 
high  school,  or  the  college,  is  the  uniformity  that  takes  no 
account  of  the  needs  and  capacities  of  individuals.  It  is  the 
uniformity  that  keeps  a  large  class  of  pupils  together  as  a  class 
for  years,  so  that  the  pupils  may  be  “  easily  ”  handled.  This 
sort  of  uniformity  deadens  the  teaching,  depletes  the  ranks  of 
the  grammar  school,  and  makes  the  high  school  fail  in  what  is 
perhaps  its  main  function,  “  the  thoro  exploration  of  its  pupils’ 
capacities.” 

A  system  of  education  should  provide  for  elementary  in¬ 
struction  similar  in  kind  for  all,  up  to  the  age  when  account 
should  be  taken  of  the  varying  needs  of  different  pupils.^ 
When  the  state  is  reached  where  the  demands  of  all  pupils  are 

’  I  refer  of  course  to  the  content  of  the  essential  elementary  studies.  I  am  not 
implying  that  up  to  a  certain  ?.ge  children  are  all  alike  in  disposition  or  in  capacity. 
But  there  are  some  things  that  every  child  should  learn. 
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npt  the  same,  such  provision  should  be  made  to  meet  their 
diverse  wants  as  will  keep  them  in  school  until  they  have 
accomplished  all  that  can  be  done  to  fit  them  for  the  life  they 
are  to  live. 

In  America  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  first  stage  of  educa¬ 
tion,  where  the  same  subjects  may  be  taught  in  the  same  way 
to  all  pupils,  covers  a  period  of  from  seven  to  nine  years,  until 
the  pupil  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  time  is  too  long ;  that  it  should  end  when  the 
pupil  is  ten  or  eleven  years  old.  At  this  age  the  study  of  some 
foreign  language  should  begin  for  pupils  who  are  to  study 
foreign  languages.  It  is  a  common  observation  that  the  gram¬ 
mar-school  period  is  the  time  when  many  pupils  begin  to  lose 
interest  in  the  school  and  either  drop  out  or  do  indifferent  work. 
If  a  foreign  language  may  be  studied  with  profit  at  this  time 
by  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  planning  to  carry  forward  their 
education  in  the  high  school  and  in  college,  then  at  this  stage 
subjects  should  also  be  provided  which  serve  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  likely  to  leave  school  as  soon  as  the  law  allows,  or  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  of  any  service  to  their  parents.  The  most 
profitless  and  unsatisfactory  of  American  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  to-day  is  the  grammar  school.  This  is  due  to  an  unwise 
prolongation  of  the  period  of  a  uniform  curriculum  for  all 
pupils. 

The  field  wherein  selection  of  studies  becomes  necessary 
should  cover  the  territory  that  lies  between  the  primary  school 
and  the  technical  school.  I  use  technical  in  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  sense  as  including  all  education  which  is  designed  to 
fit  one  for  some  particular  occupation  or  profession.  When¬ 
ever  that  stage  in  education  is  reached  where  the  same  studies 
are  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  all  pupils,  there  selection  of 
studies  should  begin.  Whenever  a  pupil  begins  to  make  definite 
preparation  for  the  particular  occupation  which  he  intends  to 
engage  in.  there  a  rigid  and  uniform  program  of  studies  is  in 
order.  Where  there  is  real  democracy  in  education  adequate 
provision  will  be  made  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  the  young. 
Election  of  studies  should  begin  then  in  the  grammar  school 
and  extend  thru  college.  For  those  whose  schooling  covers 
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this  entire  period  the  rational  administration  of  the  system 
would  reduce  what  now  takes  twelve  to  nine  or  ten  years. 
For  those  who  must  leave  school  and  go  to  work  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  the  four  years  of  the  grammar  school  should  be 
semi-technical  in  character.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  time  when  a  boy  leaves  school  depends  very  largely 
on  the  extent  to  which  his  opportunities  in  school  bring  out 
what  is  best  in  him  and  lead  to  preparation  for  what  seems 
likely  to  be  his  future  work.  If  we  are  to  conquer,  we  must 
Stoop.  If  we  are  to  keep  boys  in  school,  we  must  recognize  that 
their  interest  in  the  goals  of  life  now  begins  painfully  early. 
If  we  are  to  persuade  them  and  their  parents  of  the  need  of 
general  education,  it  must  be  thru  recognizing  the  l^itimacy 
of  their  interest  in  technical  education.  The  real  elector  of 
studies  in  America  to-day  is  the  child’s  parent,  or  else  necessity. 
And  his  necessity  should  be  the  mother  of  our  invention. 

For  ten  years  past,  as  reflected  in  the  papers  and  discussions 
of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  the  elective  system  has  been  gaining  ground  in  the 
high  schools.  It  has  as  yet,  however,  made  but  little  progress 
in  the  grammar  schools,  altho  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  has  been  made  by  the  Normal  School 
at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

To  realize  the  aims  of  such  an  education  as  will  be  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  in  the  grammar  school, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  richer,  more  varied  program  of  studies, 
is  no  small  undertaking.  It  presents  difficulties  greater  than 
those  attending  the  extension  of  the  elective  system  in  high 
school  and  college.  In  the  grammar  school  two  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  are  met  with :  there  are  too  many  pupils  for  each 
teacher;  and  there  is  not  enough  money  to  secure  teachers 
qualified  to  give  instruction  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Until  marked  improvement  is  made  in  these  directions,  but 
little  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  uniformity  of  the  work  of  the 
grammar  school.  The  thing  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  shorten 
this  period,  and  make  it  possible  for  more  boys  to  attend  the 
high  school. 

Yet  unless  the  high  school  is  so  organized  and  administered 
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as  to  make  wise  election  possible  from  the  start,  pupils  will  not 
stay  long  in  the  high  school.  I  once  had  a  notion  that  all 
first-year  high-school  pupils  should  do  about  the  same  work,  so 
as  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible  the  forking  of  the  ways ;  to 
postpone  decisions  of  far-reaching  importance  until  they  could 
be  most  wisely  made.  I  see  now  that  the  ways  had  forked 
before  the  high  school  was  reached,  and  that  it  was  our  fault 
that  thousands  had  taken  the  short  cut.  I  now  think  that  Eng¬ 
lish  is  about  the  only  subject  which  should  be  insisted  on  for  all 
first-year  high-school  pupils.  The  extremes  of  election  are 
represented,  on  the  one  hand,  by  those  who  should  put  emphasis 
on  foreign  languages  in  preparation  for  advanced  work  in 
foreign  languages,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  those  who  should 
emphasize  from  the  first  such  subjects  as  mechanical  drawing, 
shopwork,  and  domestic  economy.  Between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes  are  pupils  who  profit  most  by  exploring  both  the  general 
fields  mentioned.  They  profit,  first,  because  this  exploration 
soon  reveals  their  real  bent  and  capacity.  They  profit,  secondly, 
because  the  greater  a  student’s  natural  powers,  the  more  he 
improves  by  cultivating  more  than  one. 

To  administer  a  secondary  school  so  as  to  get,  to  hold,  and 
make  provision  for  pupils  of  the  most  diverse  wants  presents 
serious  difficulties.  There  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way. 

First,  there  is  the  influence  of  “  higher  ”  institutions  which 
conceive  of  the  secondary  school  as  existing  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  students  for  college.  The  use  of  the  term 
preparatory,  to  designate  the  secondary  school,  indicates  that 
this  notion  still  prevails  in  certain  quarters.  The  Middle 
West,  however,  has  done  much  to  change  this  conception  of  the 
function  of  the  secondary  school,  and  most  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  are  extending  the  range  of  their  admission  requirements 
and  adapting  them  to  what  the  schools  are  doing  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  obligations  to  the  communities  that  support 
them. 

A  second  obstacle  is  a  general  want  of  belief  in  the  elective 
system,  and  a  general  ignorance  of  what  its  administration 
involves.  The  principal  of  a  school  who  believes  that  the 
needs  of  every  individual  should  be  considered,  not  merely 
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when  he  enters  on  his-  course  of  study,  but  thruout  his 
school  career,  must  have  a  profound  faith  in  the  soundness  of 
this  doctrine  in  order  to  carry  it  into  effect.  If,  in  any  school, 
election  of  studies  is  to  be  cosmos  and  not  chaos,  that  school 
must  have  a  broad  scheme  of  studies,  and  ample  provision  for 
keeping  in  sight  the  progressing  needs  of  every  individual  all 
the  time.  This  means  an  extensive  equipment,  and  great  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  work  of  administration. 

The  election  of  studies  in  the  secondary  school  can  never 
mean  that  pupils  are  left  free  to  study  what  they  choose.  It 
means  that,  instead  of  having  to  make  blindly  those  decisions 
which  determine  the  future  of  the  young,  the  student  and  his 
parents  are  given  the  advice  of  an  expert  who  has  studied  the 
case  under  consideration.  The  records  of  the  school  must 
furnish  the  principal  with  cumulative  evidence  of  what  is 
characteristic  of  each  student.  This  evidence  should  of  course 
be  furnished  by  the  teachers.  Their  reports  of  the  students’ 
successes  and  failures  should  be  available  for  constant  use. 
Their  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  failures — opinions  often 
divergent — must  be  given  their  due  weight  and  no  more.  Fre¬ 
quent  personal  interviews  in  rearranging  a  student’s  program 
of  studies  from  term  to  term  are  of  first  importance  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  the  faithful,  arousing  the  indolent,  and  develop¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  all  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  own 
careers. 

As  to  the  range  of  the  work  of  the  secondary  school,  I 
believe  there  is  a  decided  movement  to  extend  it  in  both  direc¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  make  it  impinge  on  both  grammar  school  and 
college.  Reasons  for  its  extension  in  the  direction  of  the 
grammar  school  have  been  given.  A  logical  outcome  of  the 
introduction  of  the  elective  system  in  the  high  school  is  the 
invasion  of  the  college  field.  The  system  presupposes  a  wide 
range  of  studies,  and  facilities  for  doing  advanced  work  in 
particular  subjects.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a 
community  that  sees  fit  to  provide  for  itself  such  a  high  school 
as  the  one  at  Joliet,  Ill.,  for  example,  should  not  extend 
its  curriculum  so  as  to  cover  two  years  of  college  work,  or  the 
whole  of  it,  if  the  instruction  given  is  as  good  and  advanced  as 
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that  given  in  college.  There  is  of  course  a  danger  here;  but 
then  there  is  a  danger  in  most  colleges  that  freshmen  may  be 
worse  taught  than  they  should  be. 

It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  real  collie  work  is  impossi¬ 
ble  when  the  students  live  at  home,  and  therefore  that  a  city 
high  school  is  in  no  case  justified  in  doing  the  work  of  the 
college.  This  is  the  contention  of  President  Jordan.  It 
appears  strange  and  illogical  to  me  that  a  gentleman  who  has 
rejected  so  many  of  the  traditions  of  mediaevalism  should  be 
committed  to  this  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  nothing  less 
than  a  survival  of  monasticism. 

Certain  it  is  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  secondary 
schools  to  adopt  customs  that  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
the  prerogative  of  the  college.  The  growth  of  this  movement 
has  given  certain  timid  souls  no  little  anxiety.  College  presi¬ 
dents  warn  high-school  principals  against  this  aping  of  the 
college  by  boys  and  girls  who  are  too  young  to  be  members  of 
Greek  letter  societies,  or  who  neglect  their  studies  for  athletics 
just  as  the  college  students  do.  It  might  shed  some  light  on 
these  questions  if  the  views  of  the  parents  could  be  obtained. 
It  is  not  altogether  certain  that  the  restraining  influence  of 
home  is  not  sometimes  needed  to  check  certain  abuses  con¬ 
nected  with  college  athletics  and  fraternitiesi  Indications  are 
not  wanting  that  the  adoption  of  college  customs  by  high 
schools  may  be  the  means  of  changing  certain  of  these  customs 
by  mending  or  ending  them.  Not  until  school  and  college  men 
came  together  and  compared  notes  a  year  ago,  in  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  were 
the  contaminating  effects  of  the  maladministration  of  college 
athletics  fully  realized.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association 
action  was  taken  which  seems  likely  to  check  the  most  flagrant 
abuses  and  to  introduce  a  new  era  in  college  and  school 
athletics. 

The  independence  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  Middle 
West  has  led  to  co-operation  with,  rather  than  subordina¬ 
tion  to,  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  Commission  on 
Accredited  Schools,  which  was  organized  in  1901.  is  made  up 
equally  of  school  and  college  men.  The  definitions  of 
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admission  units  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
have  been  adopted  with  slight  modifications.  This  means  the 
standardization  of  these  units  the  country  over.  When  this 
end  is  accomplished,  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  the  elective  system  in  school  and  college  will  be 
removed.  With  these  interchangeable  units  there  may  be  the 
greatest  variety  of  educational  institutions  and  as  many  curric- 
ulums  as  there  are  students,  and  yet  a  general  agreement  as  to 
quality. 

There  may  be  need  for  further  discussion  as  to  the  limits  of 
useful  uniformity  in  certain  subjects,  as  in  English  literature, 
where  the  present  unit  is  not  satisfactory;  but  the  difficulties 
will  right  themselves  under  discussion.  But  as  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  come  to  overlap  and  the  line  of  ‘  separation  is 
blurred,  the  necessity  of  having  these  definitions  cover  what¬ 
ever  is  deemed  an  essential  part  of  the  college  course  becomes 
apparent.  And  this  is  what  has  been  undertaken.  The  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accredited  Schools  is  likely  to  extend  the  scope  of 
its  work  so  as  to  include  accredited  colleges.  Heretofore  the 
conditions  for  admission  to  college  have  been  determined  by  the 
colleges  mainly  with  reference  to  what  they  believed  to  be  to 
their  advantage.  In  the  interest  of  students  it  is  important 
that  there  should  be  accredited  colleges,  and  a  commission  com¬ 
petent  to  pass  judgment  on  the  schools  may  perform  the  same 
office  for  the  colleges. 

The  three  main  significant  divisions  of  education  are  the  . 
primary,  the  secondary,  and  the  higher.  Each  period  may  be 
thought  of  as  covering  alx)ut  six  years,  and  as  representing  the 
education  of  the  child,  the  youth,  and  the  adult.  In  the  pri¬ 
mary  there  is  properly  a  rigid  curriculum,  for  here  the  studies 
are  the  same  for  all.  Higher  education  is  the  education  of  the 
man  who  has  chosen  his  vocation ;  and  specialism  involves  for 
the  individual  a  rigid  curriculum.  The  secondary  school, 
defined  in  a  large  way,  is  the  place  where  the  process  of  sorting 
and  sifting  takes  place,  and  where  election  of  studies  should 
prevail.  The  rigid  separation  of  a  four-year  grammar  school, 
a  four-year  high  school,  and  a  four-year  college,  is  indefensi¬ 
ble.  There  may  well  be  variety  in  secondary  institutions,  even 
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in  the  extent  of  their  curricula  upwards  and  downwards.  They 
minister  to  communities  of  varying  needs. 

In  many  schools  the  more  elementary  part  of  secondary 
education  may  well  be  closely  connected  with  primary  education. 
Indeed,  this  fact  must  continue  to  determine  the  prevailing 
type  of  the  public  high  school.  In  the  country  the  small  col¬ 
lege  with  its  preparatory  department,  and  in  large  cities  the 
fully  developed  high  school,  may  cover  the  entire  field  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  The  universities,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
may  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  commonwealth  by  contin¬ 
uing  to  oflfer  instruction  in  the  more  advanced  part  of  secondary 
and  in  higher  education.  In  secondary  technical  education  the 
agricultural  colleges  are  'doing  for  the  country  what  technical 
high  schools  should  do  for  the  cities.  A  transformation  of 
the  manual-training  high  school  is  taking  place  by  which  it  is 
coming  to  be  either  a  complete  high  school,  as  in  Kansas  City 
and  Indianapolis,  or  else  a  technical  high  school,  the  avowed 
purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  students  for  special  mechanical  indus¬ 
tries. 


Lewis  Institute,  Chicago 


George  N.  Carman 


VI 


THE  TEACHING  OF  SPEAKING  IN  COLLEGES  ' 

Altho  instruction  in  speaking  of  some  sort  has  been  given  in 
American  colleges  for  almost  a  hundred  years,  college  an¬ 
nouncements  to-day  vary  in  few  respects  more  than  in  the 
courses  offered  in  just  this  subject.  The  differences  which  a 
comparison  of  a  dozen  catalogs  shows  are  not  only  those  of 
kind  and  quantity — differences  which  can  be  found  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  nearly  any  subject — but  they  are  often  much  more  funda¬ 
mental.  The  University  of  Chicago,  for  example,  requires  of 
all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  least  two  quarters,  or 
_  a  half  year’s  training  in  what  is  popularly  known  as  elocution. 

-  At  Harvard,  on  the  contrary,  there  was,  until  very  recently,  a 

decided  opinion  that  such  a  course  should  not  only  not  be  re¬ 
quired,  but  if  it  were  given  at  all,  it  should  be  as  an  “extra”  or 
“  optional.”  Again,  to  put  the  point  a  little  differently,  Cornell 
offers  this  year  eight  courses  in  “  oratory  ” ;  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  an  institution  which  from  many  points  of  view 
is  a  fair  field  for  comparison,  offers  but  two.  And  finally,  it 
may  be  added,  even  in  those  colleges  where  training  in  speak¬ 
ing  is  most  liberally  provided  for,  there  is  often  in  the  courses 
a  surprising  lack  of  consistency  and  well-matured  purpose. 

Unfortunately,  any  extended  review  of  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  this  result  is  hardly  practicable  in  this  paper.  My  plan 
here  is,  rather,  to  attempt  to  sketch  briefly  the  place  of  speaking 
in  the  college  curriculum  and  to  suggest  why  considerably  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  it.  But  before  turning  to  these 
i  especial  topics,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  p<3int  out  two  or  three 

facts  that  have  helped  to  bring  about  the  haphazard  situation 
that  has  just  been  noted.  The  first,  and  in  many  respects,  the 
chief  of  these,  is  the  kind  of  men  and  women  who  are  engaged 
in  teaching  speaking.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  one  has  to 
admit,  persons  of  little  education,  and  of  even  less  general  cul- 
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tivation,  whose  greatest  recommendation,  apparently,  is  a 
pseudo-philosophical  form  of  speech,  and  some  skill  in  reading 
and  in  declamation.  They  are  those  whom  universities  do  not 
welcome  to  their  faculties,  or  present  with  any  pleasure  as  their 
representatives ;  upon  whom  and  upon  whose  work,  in  a  word, 
they  do  not  care  to  set  the  stamp  of  their  approval.  •  To  this, 
more  than  to  any  theoretical  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  is  due,  I  believe,  the  scant  attention  paid  to  speaking  in 
many  places. 

Another  way  by  which  the  teaching  of  the  subject  has  been 
influenced  is  by  pressure  on  the  part  of  undergraduates  for 
courses  that  will  fit  them  for  contests.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  that  instruction,  instead  of  being  designed  to  carry  out  well- 
considered  plans  and  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  student 
body  as  a  whole,  has,  in  many  instances,  been  arranged  prima¬ 
rily  with  a  view  to  training  men  to  win  prizes  in  oratory  and 
debate.  Now,  wise  as  it  may  be  to  satisfy  to  some  extent  the 
immediate  needs  of  .students,'  deliberately  to  plan  courses  to 
this  end  seems  on  any  theory  indefensible.  Not  only  does  it 
touch  perilously  near  a  field  in  which,  experience  has  shown, 
it  is  unwise  for  members  of  a  teaching  force  to  enter,  that  of 
coaching,  but  it  contributes,  and  has  contributed  in  no  small 
extent,  to  educational  unsoundness.  The  kind  of  instruction 
that  may  enable  a  student  to  carry  off  a  debate  in  his  junior 
year  is  not  necessarily — indeed,  it  frankly  may  be  said,  is  not — 
that  which  is  likely  best  to  fit  him  for  the  speaking  he  may  have 
to  do  in  life. 

The  third,  and  the  only  other  reason  that  I  shall  speak  of,  is 
the  very  general  misconception  that  exists  of  what  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  a  course  in  speaking  and  what  does  not.  .\s  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this,  the  uniformity  with  which  courses  in  argumenta¬ 
tive  composition  are  given  in  connection  with  courses  in  speak¬ 
ing  may  be  recalled.  Few  will  deny  that  arg^imentation  is  ex¬ 
cellent  training  for  the  speaker.  Beside  giving  him  practice  in 
one  of  the  best  forms  of  mental  gymnastics,  it  helps  very  con¬ 
siderably  to  increase  his  power  of  expression.  But  rightly  con¬ 
sidered  it  has  no  more  place  in  the  announcement  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  speaking  than  has  any  other  course  in  mental  discipline 
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or  composition.  With  exactly  as  much  reason,  and  perhaps 
more,  one  might  expect  to  find  there  courses  in  logic  or  expo¬ 
sition. 

Putting  aside  these  reasons,  however,  as  of  less  immediate 
imi^ortance  just  now,  let  us  turn  to  the  more  practical  questions 
with  which  this  jjaper  has  to  deal,  and  first  to  the  consideration 
indirectly  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  place 
of  speaking  in  general  in  the  college  curriculum.  Dealing  with 
the  subject  roughly,  and  with  no  pretense  at  all  to  scientific  ex¬ 
actness.  there  are.  we  may  say,  three  kinds  of  instruction 
offered  in  the  modern  college  course.  First,  that  which  aims 
primarily  to  impart  knowledge;  second,  that  which  aims  pri¬ 
marily  to  give  mental  training;  and  third,  that  which  aims  pri¬ 
marily  to  give  training  in  expression.  As  examples  of  the  first, 
history  and  the  natural  sciences  at  once  suggest  themselves ;  as 
examples  of  the  second,  higher  mathematics,  logic,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  theory ;  and  as  an  example  of  the  third,  English  composi¬ 
tion;  and  into  this  last  class,  speaking  will,  on  very  little  re¬ 
flection,  also  be  put.  But  plain  as  the  division  is  on  paper,  ob¬ 
vious  as  it  is  that  speaking  is  simply  a  form  of  expression  and 
that  pedagogically  it  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  mental  training  on 
the  other,  in  practice  the  distinction  is  constantly  lost  sight  of. 
The  misconception  that  exists  as  to  the  proper  place  of  argu¬ 
mentation,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  is  one  illustration  of 
this.  Another,  and  even  a  better  one,  is  the  courses  in  oral 
debate  which  are  now  so  generally  offered  in  colleges  and 
which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  are  given  by  instructors 
in  economics  and  history,  rather  than  by  instructors  in  speak¬ 
ing,  or  occasionally  by  the  two  in  conjunction.  Because  the 
speaker  uses  facts,  and  because  in  order  to  use  them  effectively 
he  must  employ  logical  processes,  it  is  assumed  that  instruction 
in  speaking  necessarily  and  co-ordinately  involves  instruction 
in  history,  economics,  logic,  and  what  not.  Nothing  could 
be  less  exact  or  more  harmful.  As  well,  one  may  say  that 
courses  in  English  composition  could  be  given  by  men  who 
are  masters  of  material,  instead  of  by  those  who  have  made  a 
study  of  style.  The  truth  is  there  is  quite  enough  to  teach  a 
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student  about  oral  statement,  without  at  the  same  time  attempt¬ 
ing  to  drill  him  in  half  the  other  subjects  in  a  college  catalog. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
training  in  speaking,  whatever  may  be  its  utility,  is  something 
wholly  apart  and  distinct  from  mental  training  or  research; 
that  it  assumes  that  a  student  shall  be  able  to  think  and  have 
something  to  say,  and  it  undertakes  simply  to  teach  him  how  to 
say  it  in  the  best  possible  way.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  fix  pretty  accurately  the  relation  between  speaking 
and  that  other  form  of  expression  with  which  it  is  so  gen¬ 
erally  grouped,  English  composition.  Doubtless,  there  is  much 
in  common  between  writing  and  speaking ;  both  are  methods  of 
expression,  both  have  to  do  with  the  same  medium,  language, 
and  both,  to  a  certain  extent,  use  the  same  forms.  But  here  the 
parallel  ceases,  and  no  error  is  greater  than  the  belief  that  in 
order  to  make  a  man  a  speaker,  you  need  only  teach  him  to  de¬ 
claim,  then  to  write,  and  finally  to  declaim  what  he  has  written. 
Spoken  and  written  compositions  are  widely  different  products. 
What  the  mind  perceives  thru  sound,  it  is  commonplace  to 
repeat,  it  comprehends  less  readily  than  that  which  comes  to  it 
by  sight.  Hence,  an  idea  to  be  intelligible  orally,  must  be  dif¬ 
ferently,  less  intricately  phrased,  and  must  have  much  greater 
structural  coherence,  than  the  same  idea  in  print ;  and  hence,  the 
reason  why  so  many  excellent  prose  styles  will  not  “  read  ”  at 
all.  Furthermore,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  speaking,  that  is  of  public  speaking,  is  to  the  emotions, 
not  to  the  intellect  or  reason;  but  with  writing,  the  purpose 
more  usually  is  the  opposite.  Altho  training  in  rhetoric  and  in 
English  usage,  therefore,  is  as  common  to  the  needs  of  the 
speaker  as  the  writer,  it  seems  best — since,  in  the  higher  forms, 
the  oration  and  the  essay,  the  aims  and  methods  of  each  are 
so  different — that  whatever  instruction  be  given  in  these  sub¬ 
jects  should  be  given  separately. 

But  to  what  extent  shall  this  instruction  be  given  ?  Granting 
that  speaking  is  a  form  of  expression,  but  a  distinct  and  inde¬ 
pendent  form,* how  far  shall  colleges  undertake  to  teach  it? 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  answer  this  is  to  review,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  the  extremely  important  part  that  speaking 
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plays  in  human  affairs,  f6r,  after  all,  the  college  education  is 
only  a  more  or  less  faithful  reflex  of  the  necessities  and  ideals 
of  modern  life.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  part  is  threefold. 
By  the  great  mass  of  mankind  speaking  is  used  to  convey,  one 
to  another,  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  everyday  existence, 
that  is,  in  talking.  In  addition,  by  a  small  group  of  persons, 
public  men,  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  by  a  few  others,  it  is  also 
used  to  persuade,  to  uplift,  and  to  amuse,  not  one  or  half  a 
dozen,  but  larger  bodies  of  men  and  women.  This  is  its  use 
in  public.  Finally,  by  a  still  smaller  group,  actors,  public 
readers,  and  lecturers,  it  is  employed  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  a 
vocation ;  and  this  is  its  use  professionally.  Now,  it  is  at  least 
conceivable  that  each  of  these  three  forms, — speaking,  public 
speaking,  and  professional  speaking, — should  be  the  subject  of 
college  instruction;  and  if  the  fact  is  otherwise,  it  must,  I  take 
it,  be  because  of  the  validity  of  one  of  two  reasons.  It  must 
either  be  because  no  instruction  in  speaking  at  all,  or  in  any  of 
its  branches,  is  desirable,  or  because  this  instruction,  altho  de¬ 
sirable,  should  be  given  elsewhere  than  in  the  college  course. 
How  far  is  either  of  these  the  case?  Let  us  first  consider  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  sense  of  talking. 

In  talking,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  point  out  at  once,  as,  indeed, 
in  all  expression,  there  are  three  distinct  steps,  two  of  them 
mental  and  one  mechanical.  There  is  the  conception, — the  idea 
or  emotion  upon  which  expression  is  based ;  the  formulation, — 
the  process  of  reducing  the  conception  to  the  terms  of  expres¬ 
sion,  in  speaking,  words ;  and  the  expression  itself, — the  physi¬ 
cal  utterance.  With  the  first  of  these,  the  mental  conception, 
for  reasons  that  already  have  been  pretty  fully  explained,  we 
have  no  concern  here ;  but  the  two  later  steps,  formulation  and 
utterance,  we  shall  do  well  to  consider  separately  and  from  the 
threefold  point  of  view  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

No  one  will  deny  that  some  instruction  in  formulation — in 
rhetoric  and  syntax — must  at  some  time  be  given  to  all  but 
very  exceptional  children.  If  children  came  from  the  homes  of 
cultivated  and  refined  parents,  and  if  they  always  worked  and 
played  in  equally  cultivated  surroundings,  this  need  would  not 
be  the  same.  But  as  has  often  been  shown,  what  a  child  learns 
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by  imitation  is  persistently  full  of  error,  so  full,  indeed,  that 
training  in  grammar  and  usage  is  not  only  necessary,  but  to  it 
must  be  given  an  imposing  part  of  the  preparatory,  secondary, 
and  even  the  college  education.  Happily,  however,  in  the 
present  thoroness  of  this  training  the  teacher  of  speaking  finds 
his  own  work  practically  accomplished.  For  altho  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  usually  presented  in  terms  of  written  and  not  of  oral 
composition,  the  difference  between  the  two,  so  far  as  talking 
is  concerned,  is  so  slight  that  separate  instruction  from  the  view 
speaking  does  not  seem  necessary. 

In  respect  to  utterance  this,  however,  cannot  be  said;  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  in  theory  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  real  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  problem.  All  the  while  children  are  acquiring 
errors  in  syntax,  they  are  also  developing  faults  in  voice  pro¬ 
duction,  pronunciation,  and  enunciation.  It  would  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  that  as  schools  are  engaged  in  eliminating  one  set  of  in¬ 
accuracies  they  should  at  least  direct  some  attention  to  the 
other.  Yet  they  do  not.  Excepting  an  occasional  exercise  in 
reading  and  in  declamation,  it  may  confidently  be  said,  in  the 
average  school  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  utterance  in 
speaking.  As  a  result,  when  the  pupils  of  these  schools  come 
to  college,  altho  they  write  with  considerable  freedom  and  pre¬ 
cision,  they  speak  for  the  most  part  abominably.  Their  voices 
are  crude,  harsh,  and  nasal;  they  articulate  incorrectly;  and 
they  pronounce  possibly  one  word  out  of  every  hundred  con¬ 
trary  to  the  best  usage.  Of  course,  the  consistent  thing  to  do 
is  promptly  to  send  these  youths  back  whence  they  come.  If 
colleges  refuse  to  admit  boys  who  write  heleive  and  seperate, 
and  who  punctuate  ill,  how  can  they  accept  those  who  say 
cornin’,  gov’ men  t  and  becus,  and  who  speak  not  thru  their 
mouths  but  their  noses  ?  Point  for  point,  and  letter  for  letter, 
is  not  one  set  of  errors  as  gross  and  unworthy  of  a  properly 
trained  boy  as  the  other  ?  So  far,  however,  unfortunately,  col¬ 
leges  have  not  taken  this  stand,  and  until  they  do,  until  they  in¬ 
sist  that  accurate  speaking  is  as  essential  as  accurate  writing, 
it  is  folly  to  suppose  the  much-protesting  preparatory  schools 
will  attempt  any  real  reform.  And  until  they  do,  furthermore, 
their  own  duty  is  plain.  They  must  provide  the  instructicHi 
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themselves.  Preparatory  schools  may  shift  the  burden,  just 
as  they  used  to  shift  the  burden  of  written  composition,  with  a 
dozen  supposedly  cogent  reasons.  Colleges  cannot. 

Without  much  hesitation,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  the 
first  duty  of  the  college  course  in  speaking  is  to  provide  suitable 
instruction  in  voice  production,  enunciation,  and  pronunciation, 
and  that,  so  far  as  talking  is  concerned,  that  is  all  that  need  be 
given.  When  we  proceed  one  step  farther,  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  public  speaking,  the  problem  becomes  much  more  com¬ 
plex.  Here  the  instructor  must  devote  his  attention  not  merely 
to  mechanical  drill  in  utterance,  but  to  the  infinitely  more  en¬ 
gaging  subject  of  oral  composition.  The  training  in  writing 
which  to  this  point  has  stood  the  pupil  in  good  stead  no  longer 
is  sufficient,  for  the  very  plain  reason,  before  pointed  out,  that 
the  spoken  address  both  in  plan  and  treatment  is  of  a  genius 
quite  its  own.  Before  entering  upon  this  study,  however,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  student  should,  in  a  preliminary  course, 
be  given  an  insight  into  the  purpose  of  public  speaking,  its  his¬ 
tory,  and  its  place  and  importance  to-day.  He  should  be  made 
to  realize  that  the  true  end  of  this  form  of  expression  is  to 
touch  the  emotions,  to  make  men  feel ;  not  to  make  them  think 
or  to  give  them  information ;  and  that  the  place  which  it  occu¬ 
pies  to-day,  altho  as  distinctly  honorable,  is  not  what  it 
formerly  was.  Then  should  follow  systematic  and  detailed  in¬ 
struction  in  the  various  forms  of  the  public  address,  the  design 
and  characteristics  of  each ;  and  then,  the  careful  analysis  of  a 
number  of  model  speeches  of  each  kind.  Finally,  the  student 
should  be  drilled  in  creative,  constructive  work.  To  ask  a 
youth  of  twenty  to  deliver  an  “  oration  ”  is  as  lamentable  as  to 
tell  him  to  produce  an  epic;  for  neither,  by  age  or  experience, 
is  he  fitted.  But  he  may  be  given  original  exercises — introduc¬ 
tions,  expositions,  whole  compositions  on  rational  topics,  and 
debates — which  will  be  of  immense  profit.  The  end,  in  a  word, 
of  this  part  of  the  training — I  have  only  sketched  it  in  the 
roughest  outlines — is  not  to  turn  out  great  or  even  finished 
orators,  but  to  afford  young  men,  who  expect  to  make  use  of 
public  speaking  in  citizenship  and  in  the  professions,  a  general 
insight  into  its  problems,  and  such  opportunity  for  drill  and 
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practice  as  may  best  fit  them  for  what  they  will  afterward  be 
called  on  to  do. 

For  public  speaking  especial  training  in  utterance,  or  in  one 
feature  of  it,  is  also  necessary.  The  instruction  in  utterance, 
that  we  have  before  insisted  upon,  was,  it  may  be  called,  de¬ 
signed  only  for  talking  or  conversational  speaking.  So  far,  too, 
,as  articulation  and  enunciation  go,  probably  it  would  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  add  much  here.  But  in  respect  to  voice  produc¬ 
tion,  public  speaking  requires  different  and  much  more  thoro 
preparation.  A  voice  may  be  admirably  adapted  to  all  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  conversation,  and  yet  it  may  be  wholly  unfitted  for 
the  task  of  addressing  even  a  small  audience.  It  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  developed  by  means  of  carefully  graded  exercises,  en¬ 
larged  and  made  resonant,  capable  of  undergoing  the  strain  of 
prolonged  and  constant  use.  In  addition,  public  speaking  also 
requires  not  a  little  drill  in  the  accessories  of  platform  delivery, 
poise,  position,  and  gesture.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  speaker 
shall  be  heard ;  he  must,  to  be  truly  successful,  have  a  graceful 
and  engaging  presence,  one  that  will  charm  the  eye  and  com¬ 
pel  attention  of  itself ;  and  at  no  time  do  practice  and  criticism 
count  for  more  in  this  direction  than  in  the  mentally  and 
physically  flexible  period  of  youth.  To  a  certain  extent  these 
studies  in  voice  and  pantomime  should  be  made  preparatory  to 
the  exercises  in  composition  just  spoken  of,  but  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  the  two  can  and  should  be  carried  on  together. 

Were  it  not  for  a  single  need,  professional  speaking,  the  last 
of  the  three  divisions  we  have  to  consider,  might  be  dismissed 
with  the  simple  statement  that,  in  this  paper,  we  have  for  our 
subject  only  college  instruction,  not  that  of  professional  schools. 
This  need  is  for  properly  trained  teachers.  Theoretically,  the 
training  of  teachers  of  speaking  is  as  much  the  business  of  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  as  the  training  of  any  other  body  of  experts. 
But  the  actual  situation  is  that,  altho  there  are  many  and  some 
respectable  schools  of  vocal  expression,  they  cannot,  or  at  any 
rate  do  not,  even  approximately  satisfy  the  demand  for  college 
instructors.  In  part,  this  inadequacy  is  due  to  the  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial  they  have  to  work  with, — they  rarely  have  college  gradu¬ 
ates, — and  in  part  it  is  due  to  the  courses  they  offer,  courses  de- 
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signed  for  the  needs  of  public  readers  and  actors,  rather  than 
for  public  speakers.  Out  of  necessity,  therefore,  colleges  may 
feel  obliged  to  provide  a  graduate  course  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  But  this  is  the  only  exception. 

More  now,  by  way  of  summary  than  for  the  purpose  of  add¬ 
ing  anything,  let  me  finally  suggest  how  the  principles  which 
have  been  set  forth  can  be  carried  into  effect.  In  the  present 
writer's  opinion,  it  need  hardly  be  repeated,  speaking  should  be 
taught  by  a  separate  department,  and  by  a  specially  trained 
corps  of  instructors.  Probably  the  first  of  these  ends  can  best 
be  attained  by  grouping  the  courses  in  speaking  as  a  division 
of  the  department  of  English,  co-ordinate  with,  but  distinct  from, 
the  divisions  of  literature,  rhetoric,  and  linguistics.  Ideally, 
the  work  should  be  in  charge  of  a  man  who  has  had,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  accurate  and  scientific  training  and  speaking,  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  public  affairs.  He  should  have  at  least  one  assistant 
who  is  especially  qualified  for  vocal  training  and  as  many  more 
as  the  number  of  students  demands.  Some  freedom  in  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  the  courses  offered  is,  naturally,  permissible, 
but  the  following  program,  it  would  seem,  at  least  provides 
the  essentials : 

1.  Elementary  speaking — Vocal  training  to  eradicate  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  uncouth  mannerisms  in  the  speaking  voice.  Ar¬ 
ticulation.  Pronunciation  of  words  commonly  mispronounced. 

2.  Advanced  speaking — (a)  Advanced  vocal  training. 
Vocal  expression.  Drill  in  declamation,  position,  and  gesture, 
(b)  Designed  for  students  who  wish  further  training  in  expres¬ 
sion  but  do  not  intend  to  pursue  the  study  of  public  speaking. 
Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  and  Browning  may  be  read. 

3.  The  history  and  theory  of  public  speaking — A  review 
of  the  most  important  epochs  of  public  speaking.  The  forms 
of  public  address.  The  analysis  of  model  speeches. 

4.  The  argumentative  address — Detailed  study  in  oral  ar¬ 
gument.  The  preparation  and  delivering  of  speeches. 

5.  The  occasional  address.  Detailed  study  in  demonstra¬ 
tive  oratory. 

6.  Debating.  Oral  debates  preceded  by  briefs. 

Ralph  Curtis  Ringwalt 
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DISCUSSION 

THE. PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Public  School  Society,  founded  in  1805,  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  city  school  system  of  New 
York  and  of  this  country.  The  day  of  small  beginnings  is  not 
to  be  despised  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the  perfected  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  creation  of  professional  and  legislative  genius. 
This  Society  arose  from  the  necessities  of  the  time  and  did 
its  best  to  meet  the  problems  that  came  before  it.  It  is  the 
similarity  of  some  of  these  problems  and  of  their  solution  to 
our  own  that  gives  the  history  of  the  institution  significance 
for  the  present. 

The  conditions  which  brought  the  Public  School  Society 
into  existence  were  complex  and  far-reaching,  and  this  organ¬ 
ization  was,  therefore,  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  its  kind, 
altho  its  history  is  in  many  respects  unique.  For  one  thing, 
the  beginning  of  the  century  saw  city  growth  assuming  a 
new  importance  and  bringing  with  it  all  those  elements  which 
the  city  involves.  In  England,  recent  economic  and  industrial 
changes  had  already  made  the  question  of  the  city  poor  a 
serious  one;  while  in  America,  the  immigration  of  foreigners 
and  the  movements  following  the  Revolution  were  bringing  the 
same  question  to  the  fore.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  extremes 
of  wealth  and  poverty  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  city  showed 
up  the  wretched  condition  of  the  shiftless  classes  and  forced  the 
recognition  of  the  need  for  relief  clearly  upon  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  society.  Action  was  all  the  more  imperative  now  that 
political  power  had  been  thrown  into  the  hands  of  these  per¬ 
sons  as  members  of  the  state. 

But  it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  city  population  that  accounts 
for  all  the  active  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  care  and  education  of 
the  poor  at  this  time.  Thruout  the  civilized  world  there  had 
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been  in  progress  a  great  revolution.  This  revolution  was  not 
confined  to  political  ideas  "and  institutions,  but  permeated  the 
whole  social  and  intellectual  fabric  of  the  age.  Within  the 
social  realm  alone,  as  radical  change  was  brought  about  by  the 
American  Revolution  as  within  the  state.'  This  change  in 
society  manifested  itself  in  the  altered  status  of  classes  in  the 
cities  of  America  and  in  the  liberalizing  effects  on  the  earlier 
social  exclusiveness.  The  movement  was  distinctively  a 
democratic  one,  one  in  which  greater  simplicity  and  equality 
were  felt  or  affected.  These  changed  concepts  manifested 
their  influence  in  the  direction  of  providing  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  for  all  of  the  members  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  spirit  that  was  more  potent  than  these,  however,  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  general  education  at  the  opening 
of  the  century  was  that  dominated  by  philanthropic  motives. 
This  movement  was  also  characteristic  of  the  thought  and 
activity  of  Europe  as  well  as  America.  It  was  the  inspiration 
of  Pestalozzi’s  work,  and  at  this  very  time  he  was  saying  from 
his  little  class  in  Burgdorf  that  “  if  we  desire  to  aid  the 
poor  man,  the  very  lowest  among  the  people,  this  can  be  done 
in  one  way  only,  that  is,  by  changing  his  schools  into  true 
places  of  education,  in  which  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  powers  which  God  has  put  into  our  nature  may  be 
drawn  out,  so  that  the  man  may  be  enabled  to  live  a  life  such 
as  a  man  should  live,  contented  in  himself  and  satisfying  other 
people.”  This  period  of  history  is  filled  by  the  acts  and 
organizations  of  men  and  women  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  others.  The  churches  and  religious  societies  were 
all  carrying  on  some  line  of  benevolent  work  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  uplifting  of  the  lowly.  Thru  this  charitable  work 
the  older  aristocratic  order  found  a  fortunate  outlet  for  action, 
and  a  large  number  of  supporters  of  these  various  movements 
are  among  the  names  of  well-known  social  leaders  of  the 
period.  Out  of  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  Christian  in¬ 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  the  Sunday  school  had  its 
origin  and  rapid  spread.  Within  two  or  three  decades  after 
its  beginning  in  England  in  1782.  this  movement  was  exert¬ 
ing  its  influence  in  almost  all  of  the  prinicipal  cities  of  the 

’  Jameson,  J.  Franklin.  “  American  levfOut'on  ”  (unpiiMi'hed  leclnres). 
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country.  While  the  immediate  aim  of  the  Sunday  school  in 
its  inception  had  been  secular  instruction,  its  ultimate  purpose 
was  the  social  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  lower  classes. 
The  explanation  of  its  spread  and  its  power  lies  in  the  philan¬ 
thropic  zeal  of  the  time. 

In  addition  to  these  characterizing  tendencies  of  the  time 
one  must  take  into  consideration  the  firm  and  implicit  faith 
men  had  in  the  power  and  efficacy  of  education  in  the  regener¬ 
ation  of  the  human  being.  It  was  not  merely  that  the 
stability  of  democracy  was  seen  to  depend  on  general  enlighten¬ 
ment,  tho  this  was  deeply  felt;  nor  was  it  the  economic  value 
of  the  tools  of  etlucation,  tho  this,  too,  impressed  the  minds 
of  practical  men,  but  it  was  believed  as  well,  that  the  sole  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  individual  hung  on  his  acquisition  of  the  material 
of  instruction.  All  three  of  these  considerations  were  pres¬ 
ent  in  their  educational  aims.  Schooling  was  essentially 
practical,  and  had  for  its  aim  the  inculcation  of  selected  data 
which  formed  the  basis  of  character,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual.  This  faith  in  the  power  of  learning  dominated  the 
thought  and  work  of  men  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
The  French,  before  and  during  their  revolution,  the  Germans, 
a  little  after  the  opening  of  the  century,  and  the  English,  in 
the  various  benevolent  efforts  to  instruct  the  poor, — all  showed 
this  faith  in  education  as  a  means  of  bettering  mankind.  In 
France  the  work  practically  never  got  much  beyond  the  paper 
plans  of  the  authors  of  these  systems,  at  least  not  during  this 
period ;  in  Germany  the  movement  brought  about  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  state  school-system,  filled  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
spirit  of  Pestalozzi;  while  in  England,  the  force  was  mostly 
spent  in  benevolent  efforts  in  the  cities.  In  the  United  States 
the  greatest  impetus  was  given  to  charitable  institutions,  but 
these  were  merely  temporary  phases  in  the  growth  of  the 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  state-controlled  systems. 

It  is  necessary  then  to  take  account  of  these  factors, — city 
growth,  more  democratic  tendencies  in  society,  the  philan¬ 
thropic  spirit,  and  the  implicit  confidence  in  education  as  the 
one  universal  regenerative  force  of  humanity, — if  one  is  to 
understand  the  activity  towards  the  establishment  of  schools. 
Since  these  factors  are  concerned  very  intimately  with  city 
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conditions,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  it  is  to  the 
improvements  in  city  school  organization  that  we  must  look 
to  find  the  real  advance  during  this  time.  Rural  schools  go 
on  in  the  good  old  way  till  pressure  brought  mainly  from  an 
outside  source  forces  changes  upon  them.  In  the  cities,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  more  adequate  and  efficient 
means  to  meet  the  ever-growing  probl'em. 

The  Public  School  Society  was,  then,  one  among  many  of 
its  kind,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  educate  the  poor  and 
neglected  children.*  Its  growth  represents  the  advance  be¬ 
ing  made  during  the  period  of  its  existence  towards  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  of  the  education  of  the  masses  in  a  large 
city  and  towards  the  systematization  of  the  facilities  for  this 
purpose.  That  the  city  was  always  outrunning  the  capacity 
of  the  Society  could  easily  be  guessed  from  a  study  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population  in  census  reports. 

The  original  name  of  the  organization  indicates  clearly 
the  spirit  of  philanthropy  back  of  it.  It  was  incorporated  as 
“The  Society  for  establishing  a  Free  School  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  the  education  of  such  poor  children  as  do  not 
belong  to,  or  are  not  provided  for,  by  any  religious  society.” 
Among  the  original  trustees  and  the  contributors  to  the 
finances  of  the  Society  were  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  names  of  New  York.®  The  purpose  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  indicated  by  the  title  of  incorporation  and  by  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  maximum  yearly  income  to  ten  thousand  dollars 
seems  to  have  been  a  pretty  narrow  one.  and,  as  its  later 
history  proved,  so  narrow  that  considerable  revision  was  soon 
necessary. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  presented  itself  to  this  body 
of  benevolently  inclined  gentlemen  was  that  of  some  sort  of 
efficient  school  machinery  which  could  be  put  to  work  within 
their  limited  field  of  operation.  At  this  point  they  had  re¬ 
course  to  a  system  that  had  sprung  from  just  such  a  situation 
as  their  own,  the  Lancastrian,  or  as  later  named,  the  monitorial 

*  Memorial  to  Legislature  of  New  Vork,  see  Bourne,  p.  3-4.  All  the  diflicultj 
comes  from  a  “  want  of  a  virtuous  education,”  and  the  work  to  be  done  is  to  bestow 
attention  to  the  morals,  habi's  of  industry,  and  learning  requisite  for  the  duties  of 
life  in  the  case  of  this  class  of  society. 

•  Free  School  Society,  New  York  City.  1814. 
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system.*  Joseph  Lancaster  had  perfected  an  organization  for 
the  instruction  of  the  poor  in  the  cities,  based  on  this  charitable 
motive.  He  had  begun  his  work  in  1798,  and  from  a  small 
beginning  the  system  spread,  not  only  thruout  England,  but 
thruout  Europe  and  the  civilized  world.®  There  were  two 
facts  characterizing  this  system  which  commended  it  to  the 
needs  of  the  time,  (i)  its  cheapness  and  (2)  its  simple  and 
naive  empirical  procedure.  The  first  of  these  made  it  a  most 
valuable  gift  to  those  anxious  to  spread  the  benefits  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  indigent  children,  and  yet  who  had  but  a  limited  amount 
of  money  to  work  on;  while  the  second,  without  a  profound 
philosophical  background  to  be  grasped,  appealed  to  an  un¬ 
trained  body  of  teachers  and  the  practical  business  mind.  This 
system  worked,  it  got  results  quickly,  and  its  cost  was  very 
slight.®  With  one  master  controlling  a  school  of  a  thousand 
pupils  economy  had  almost  reached  its  limit,  and  systematiza¬ 
tion  was  applied  pretty  rigidly. 

The  New  York  Society  organized  its  school  on  this  plan 
and  put  it  to  work  directly.  Later  on  in  its  history  the 

*The  controversy  as  to  the  author  of  this  system  waged  hotly  for  a  long  time. 
No  matter  how  much  of  it  Lancaster  owed  to  Dr.  Bell,  the  former  deserves  credit 
for  the  application  of  this  as  a  means  of  organizing  charity  schools.  I'his  system  in 
Lancaster's  hands  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  centralizing  educa¬ 
tional  efforts  for  large  communities.  Its  primary  object  was  to  reach  the  poor. 
Bell's  work  was  with  the  wealthier  classes  and  did  not  concern  itself  with  the 
reduction  of  expenses.  See  Joseph  Fox,  A  comparative  vieiu  of  the  plans  of 
education,  as  detailed  in  the  publications  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  London, 
1809.  for  a  statement  of  expense. 

‘  The  only  exception  to  this  general  adoption  of  the  system  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  Netherlands.  See  M.  Visser,  Essays  on  the  subjects  of  instruction  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  schools  for  the  poor,  and  on  the  best  methods  of  instt  uction,  with  a 
comparison  of  these  methods  and  that  of  the  Bell- Lancastrian  method.  Published  as 
a  prize  essay  i8ao.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  was  founded  in  i8ii 
for  the  spreading  of  this  system.  Lancastrianism  la'er  came  into  conflict  with  the 
Pestalozzian  influence.  For  statements  of  this  conflict  see  Report  of  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  for  i8i8  ;  also  Academician,  New  York,  1819,  p.  370  ; 
and  Fowle,  W.  B  ,  on  "  ’WonxX.'^Txa.WwsX.nicixon,"  American  Journal  of  education, 
1836,  p.  160. 

*  In  Lancaster's  Improvements  in  education  the  distinguishing  features  are 
given  by  the  author  as,  i,  one  master  may  control  a  school  of  a  thousand  children  ; 
3,  one  book  may  serve  for  a  whole  school  by  having  it  printed  on  one  side  of  sheet 
and  pasted  on  cardboard  to  be  passed  around  ;  3,  by  introduction  of  slates  all  of 
the  children  may  write  the  same  word  at  the  same  time  ;  the  new  method  in  arith¬ 
metic  made  it  possible  for  the  child  able  to  read  to  teach  the  subject  as  well  as  a 
mathematician. 
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Society  imported  a  teacher  from  the  parent  school  in  England. 
The  school  was  an  immediate  success,  and  the  Lancastrian  plan 
worked  so  well  that  in  1809  DeWitt  Clinton  could  hail  its 
author  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race  and  this  as  a  new 
era  in  education.^  There  is  no  doubt  at  the  present  time,  in¬ 
deed,  that  this  was  the  creation  of  a  new  era  in  education, — the 
era  of  the  city-school  system, — and  that  the  New  York  Society 
took  an  active  part  in  the  ushering  in  of  this  new  period. 
Here  for  the  first  time  was  provided  a  plan  for  handling  large 
numbers  by  the  use  of  class  instruction  and  gradation  of  the 
work,  giving  school  affairs  a  concentrated  management. 
Then  there  was  implanted,  too,  the  taste  for  the  benefits  of  an 
opportunity  for  education  among  the  lowest  ranks  of  society, 
and  this  led  to  increasing  demands  for  advantages  in  school¬ 
ing  hitherto  the  almost  exclusive  privileges  of  more  fortunate 
beings.  In  other  words,  the  possibility  of  the  education  of 
all  classes  in  the  large  city  was  seen  clearly  and  made  a  part 
of  the  public  policy. 

The  instruction  given  by  the  school  was  of  the  simplest  and 
most  rudimentary  kind.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
constituted  the  work  of  the  course.  Lancaster’s  effort  had 
been  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  these  subjects  and  his  suc¬ 
cess  was  marked  by  an  absurd  degree  of  classification.  The 
whole  educational  procedure  was  based  on  the  practical  Eng¬ 
lish  philosophy  of  the  time,  and  for  this  reason  it  took  strong 
hold  on  the  Society’s  work.  With  the  growth  of  the  field  of 
operation  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  not  so  much  by  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  as 
by  making  higher  classes  in  the  three  R’s.  Very  few  innova¬ 
tions  were  ever  made  by  the  Society  in  the  way  of  introducing 
new  subjects,  altho  there  was  a  constant  struggle  by  the  more 
progressive  individuals  to  keep  up  with  the  times.®  The  work 
was  kept,  in  accordance  with  its  eleemosynary  character,  very 
close  to  the  single  aim  of  imparting  the  bare  elements  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  poor  children  of  the  city.  Even  this  was  an  impossible 
undertaking  in  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation,  in  the  face 
of  the  changes  taking  place  in  society. 

’  Bourne,  ep.  eil.,  p.  14-24  for  the  whole  adrtress. 

*  The  subject  of  music  is  a  striking  example  of  this  >truggle  ;  see  Bourne,  632- 
636. 
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The  philanthropic  spirit  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Society  owed  its  origin,  was  likewise  the  spirit  which 
brought  about  the  destructon  of  the  organization.  To  be 
classed  as  pauper  in  a  democratic  society  is  a  contradiction 
unbearable  by  those  for  whom  these  benefits  are  provided. 
Alongside  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  was  growing  the  feeling 
of  independence  and  self-direction  in  regard  to  public  matters. 
That  the  Society  felt  the  effect  of  this  force  is  clearly  shown 
in  its  own  internal  history.  The  name  under  which  it  was 
first  organized  was  soon  changed  to  the  broader  and  more 
simple  “  Free  School  Society,”  and  its  doors  were  opened  to 
girls  as  well  as  boys.  The  Free  School  Society  carried  for¬ 
ward  the  work  till  it  was  found  that  many  people  who  were 
desirous  of  sending  their  children  to  the  schools  were  re¬ 
strained  because  the  education  was  “  free,”  and  this  meant 
pauper.  In  1826  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  *  chang¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  organization  again,  and  this  time  it  became 
the  “  Public  School  Society  of  New  York.”  In  addition  to 
this  change  of  name,  power  was  given  to  the  trustees  to  charge 
such  tuition  as  the  parents  were  able  and  willing  to  pay.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  so  much  for  the  revenue  that  was  to  be 
secured  from  this  law,  altho  funds  were  never  too  abundant 
for  the  Society,  but  to  remove  the  stigma  of  free  or  pauper 
and  give  respectability  to  the  institution,  that  tuition  was 
charged.  The  pay  system  only  aggravated  matters  by  placing 
the  two  classes  of  children  side  by  side,  those  whose  parents 
were  able  to  pay  and  those  who  had  to  enroll  as  paupers,  and 
it  is  little  wonder  that  the  plan  was  a  failure.  The  move¬ 
ment  indicates,  however,  the  antagonism  of  the  democratic 
tendencies  to  philanthropic  efforts,  and  further,  that  public 
support  and  control  must  replace  private  or  semi-private 
activity. 

From  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  it  had 
received  a  share  of  the  money  supplied  by  the  State  for  school 
purposes.  Its  attempts  to  control  the  public  funds  led  directly 
to  contests  with  other  societies  also  engaged  in  the  work  of 
education.  The  several  religious  bodies  supporting  schools 
demanded  a  share  in  the  State  help  to  carry  forward  their  work. 

•  Bourne,  op.  cit.,  p  loi-ioa  for  complete  act. 
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In  reality,  there  was  no  reason  why  such  organizations  $hould 
not  have  shared  pro  rata'xn  the  public  money,  for  all  were  alike 
institutions  under  private  control  seeking  to  further  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  those  under  their  charge.  The  Public  School  Society  was 
without  doubt  broader  and  more  liberal  in  its  efforts  and  was 
open  to  a  larger  class  of  people  than  the  sectarian  schools; 
but  its  claims  were  based,  too,  on  class  distinction,  essentially 
out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  society  it  was  meant  to 
serve.  The  increase  in  bitterness  of  the  fights  for  control  of 
State  revenues  made  State  supervision  an  inevitable  solution  of 
the  Society’s  difficulties. 

The  history  of  the  Society  is  a  history  of  noble  effort  strug¬ 
gling  for  the  impossible,  and  yet  attaining  ends  vastly  different 
and  of  more  importance  than  it  intended.  It  was  continually 
falling  behind  in  its  attempts  to  furnish  modern  facilities  de¬ 
manded  by  impr.ovements  in  other  directions,  and  its  meager¬ 
ness  in  subject-matter  of  instruction  put  it  always  in  an  apolo¬ 
getic  attitude.  It  justifies  its  failure  to  improve  by  falling 
back  upon  its  original  aim,  the  instruction  of  the  poorest 
classes.  Opposition  on  the  part  of  its  enemies  continually  pre¬ 
vented  much-needed  changes  in  curriculum  and  equipment. 
The  failure  of  the  philanthropic  motive  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  but  there  is  a  still  treater  failure  of  this  organization 
attempting,  as  it  did,  to  ^e  the  foundation-elements  of  civic 
and  moral  virtue.  The  conception  and  method  of  education 
which  belong  to  this  period  and  which  the  Society  adopted  as  a 
cheap  and  ready  way  of  preparing  individuals  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  social  and  spiritual  life,  were  doomed  to  disappoint 
the  advocates  of  the  movement  and  fix  ideals  in  educational 
activity  that  have  resisted  almost  every  attempt  to  supersede 
them.  However,  the  Society  can  hardly  be  held  responsible 
for  taking  up  the  thought  of  the  time  and  using  it  to  the  best 
of  its  ability;  but  its  work  stands  as  an  illustrious  example  of 
the  suicidal  effect,  both  economically  and  morally,  of  the  de- 
l)endence  on  the  mere  inculcation  of  the  three  R’s  as  the  end 
of  education.  To  impart  the  discrete  facts  of  learning,  merely 
whether  these  be  the  A  B  C,  or  moral  precepts,  is  to  fail  in 
giving  strength  to  the  citizen  or  character  to  the  human  being, 
and  yet  so  thoroly  was  this  notion  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the 
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members  of  the  Society  that  it  was  only  towards  the  close  of 
its  existence  that  it  began  to  realize  the  importance  of  real 
teachers  in  contrast  with  the  child  with  book  in  hand  dictating 
work  which  he  did  not  understand  for  others  to  memorize. 
The  whole  benevolent  movement  was  founded  on  two  essen¬ 
tially  false  assumptions:  the  one  a  classification  of  society  at 
variance  with  real  democratic  institutions  and  self-dependence ; 
and  the  other  the  reliance  on  a  method  that  makes  education 
consist  in  random  and  bookish  information. 

To  hold  the  Public  School  Society  to  account  for  short¬ 
comings  as  they  appear  to  the  present  is  manifestly  an  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  the  men  of  that  time. 
Furthermore,  justification  of  its  importance  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  valuable  constructive  part  it  played  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  an  administrative  machinery  adequate  for  city  condi¬ 
tions.  Without  doubt,  too,  its  educational  work  constituted 
an  improvement  over  the  preceding  period  and  offered  oppor¬ 
tunities  not  neglected  by  the  people  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  Even  tho  it  tended  to  continue  the  older  social 
strata,  and  popularized  a  short-sighted  educational  empiricism, 
still  the  Public  School  Society  belongs  to  the  institutions  mak¬ 
ing  for  growth,  and  its  spirit  was  shown  to  no  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  than  in  its  surrender,  in  1852,  of  all  its  property  and 
good-will  to  a  larger  and  more  universal  order  which  its  ex¬ 
ample  and  work  had  helped  to  make  possible. 

J.  T.  McManis 

WeItkrn  State  Normal  School, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Duties  in  the  home  and  the  family — By  Waltkr  L.  Shrluon.  Chicago : 

W.  M.  Welch  Co.,  1904.  P.  41 1.  $1.00. 

Citizenship  and  the  duties  of  a  citizen — By  Waltkr  1..  Sheldon.  Chicago: 

W.  M.  Welch  Co.,  1904.  P.  466.  $1.00. 

These  are  the  third  and  fourth  in  a  series  of  text-books  com¬ 
prising  a  graded  course  of  ethical  instruction  for  the  young 
in  the  public  schools.  They  are  intended  for  pupils  from  the 
age  of  twelve  to  sixteen,  the  Duties  in  the  home  to  precede  the 
Citizenship.  We  begin  with  the  former.  “  The  author  has 
had  but  one  purpose  before  him — to  develop  and  establish  the 
simple,  recognized  duties  and  obligations  pertaining  to  life  in 
the  home  and  family.  He  has  no  new  theories  of  his  own  to 
offer,  ...  no  new  scheme  of  family  life.  .  .  .  He  has 
only  sought  to  bring  together  the  leading  facts  .  .  .  which 
have  been  taught  by  the  long  experience  of  the  human  race  ” 
(Preface,  p.  3).  The  ethical  keynote  is  the  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  family  ties  not  only  in  childhood  and  youth, 
but  thruout  adult  life.  “  The  family  tie  is  never  absolutely 
dissolved.”  No  recondite  grounds  are  given  to  the  pupil  for 
this  fundamental  duty,  nor  for  the  various  duties  which  hang 
upon  it.  The  appeal  is  always  to  the  natural  feeling  that  the 
family  tie  is  pre-eminent  and  sacred.  The  child  should  obey 
its  father  and  mother,  “  because  it  is  father  and  mother,” 
should  show  a  greater  devotion  to  brother  and  sister  than  to 
other  companions,  because  one’s  relation  to  the  latter  is  felt 
to  be  “  not  the  same  ”  as  to  the  former.  And  this  natural 
feeling  does  not  lose  its  binding  force  when  one  comes  to 
manhood.  The  method  of  inculcating  the  various  duties  is 
that  of  the  dialog,  story,  and  vivid  illustration,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  memory-work.  The  thirty-one  lessons  have  all 
the  same  structure :  a  proverb  or  verses  at  the  head,  an  imagi¬ 
nary  dialog,  indicating  to  the  teacher  the  most  direct  way  of 
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bringing  out  the  special  duties  in  the  lesson,  a  “  memory  gem  ” 
with  verses  of  poetry  or  Scripture,  a  summary  of  the  points 
of  the  lesson,  a  short  poem  or  story,  a  precise  statement  of 
duties,  and  finally,  suggestions  to  the  teacher  on  expanding 
or  omitting  certain  points  according  as  environment,  local 
tradition,  or  other  practical  conditions  make  it  advisable.  The 
teacher  is  recommended  not  to  adhere  too  strictly  to  the  out¬ 
line  of  each  lesson,  as  the  home  life  of  the  pupils  varies  so 
widely  in  social  and  material  circumstances;  he  must  himself 
be  in  touch  with  this  home  life  and  adapt  his  statement  of 
duties  to  it  as  far  as  possible.  This  elasticity  of  treatment 
strikes  us,  by  the  way,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  characters 
of  this  eminently  practical  work.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don’s  ethics  have  a  strong  backbone.  He  would  not  have  the 
teacher  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  the  pleasurable  side  of  the 
pupil’s  work.  “  Life  cannot  be  all  play  or  amusement,  even 
for  individuals  of  tender  years.  .  .  .  Life  itself  is  a  stem 
reality.  It  were  vain  and  foolish  to  try  to  make  play  out  of 
everything.’’  Great  stress  must  be  laid  on  obedience  and  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  certain  phrases,  such  as  “  mutual  service,”  “  mutual 
dependence,”  “  because  it  is  father  and  mother  ”  must  be 
learned;  duties  committed  to  memory,  even  stories  or  illustra- 
tions  if  need  be.  The  aspects  of  family  life  treated  are  as  many 
as  one  could  wish,  as  is  seen  by  some  titles  of  the  lessons; 
“  The  home,  and  what  we  mean  by  it,”  “  Children  in  their  re¬ 
lation  to  father  and  mother,”  “  Relation  between  younger 
and  older  children  in  the  home,”  “  What  we  may  owe  to  our 
fathers  and  mothers  when  we  are  grown  up,”  “  Obedience 
and  what  it  implies,”  “  Eye-service  in  the  home,”  “  Some 
problems  in  the  decoration  of  the  home,“  “  The  family  table,” 
“  Sickness  or  sorrow  ’n  the  home,”  “  Guests  and  hospitality,” 
“  Thanksgiving  Day.” 

The  Citizenship  has  substantially  the  same  method  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  lessons.  It  deals  with  established  ethical  principles  of 
duty  to  state  and  country,  avoiding  controverted  questions 
such  as  strikes  or  party  issues.  The  teacher  is  warned  not 
to  let  the  lessons  become  exercises  in  civil  government,  but  to 
insist  on  the  ethical  motive.  Incidentally  some  good  sugges¬ 
tions  are  made:  the  pupil  must  not  too  often  repeat  such 
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terms  as  “  citizenship,”  “  love  of  country,”  lest  they  become 
hackneyed  and  meaningless;  declamation  of  classic  speeches 
is  “  unfortunate  in  the  extreme.”  Some  of  the  thirty  lessons 
are :  “  Contrast  between  being  a  citizen  and  being  a  member 
of  a  home,”  “  Our  country  and  money  and  the  ethics  of 
money,”  “  The  right  and  duty  of  voting,”  “  Obedience  to 
law,”  ”  The  state  as  something  more  than  just  ourselves,” 
”  The  state  and  crime,”  “  Arbitration  as  a  duty,”  ”  The  future 
industrial  state.” 

The  books  contain  material  which  has  been  used  success¬ 
fully  for  several  years  in  the  classroom  and  had  the  benefit  of 
repeated  revision.  In  any  case  their  simplicity,  directness, 
adaptability,  and  at  the  same  time  their  gentle  rigorism  should 
commend  them  to  the  educator.  The  dialogs  are  skillful,  and 
even  the  college  or  university  teacher  may  learn  much  from 
them  in  the  art  of  putting  questions.  We  think  that  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don  has  made  a  distinct  and  permanent  advance  in  the  new 
field  of  ethical  instruction  for  the  young  in  the  public  schools. 

WiLMON  H.  Sheldon 

Coi.UMBiA  University 

An  abridged  history  of  Greek  literature— By  Ai.fred  Croiskt,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  Maurice  Croiset,  Professor 
of  Greek  I.iterature  in  the  State  College  of  France — Authorized  Translation  by 
George  F.  Heffei.bower.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1904. 
xi-bsbgp.  $2.50  net. 

An  adequate  translation  of  the  Manuel  d’histoire  de  la 
litterature  grecque  of  the  Messrs.  Croiset  was  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  The  plan  of  the  work  gives  it  obvious  advantages  over 
most  of  the  general  histories  of  Greek  literature  accessible  in 
the  English  language.  It  has  been  the  common  defect  of  such 
manuals  that  they  end  the  discussion  of  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  Greece  with  the  downfall  of  her  polit¬ 
ical  independence.  But  Alexander  was  a  Greek  in  spite  of 
the  Demosthenic  antithesis  of  Greek  and  Macedonian,  and  in 
the  days  when  captive  Greece  led  her  rude  captor  captive 
Athens  was  still  “  ‘  the  one  great  city  in  which  all  are  free,’ 
or  it  was  the  city  of  Man’s  Soul.” 

It  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  work  that  it  gives  no 
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partial  and  incomplete  view  of  Greek  literature,  but  carries 
the  account  of  it  not  only  thru  the  Hellenistic  period,  but  thru 
the  Christian  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries  as  well,  up 
to  the  time  when  “  Thellenisme  a  cesse  d’exister  et  le  byzanti- 
nisme  lui  succede.”  Too  often  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
is  made  the  extreme  limit  for  the  discussion  of  Greek 
literature.  Mahaffy  somewhat  reluctantly  admits  Aristotle. 
Neither  Jevons  nor  Mahaffy  gives  any  account  of  either  The¬ 
ocritus  or  Plutarch,  Mahaffy  expressly  excluding  Plutarch  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  translatable,  that  he  is  not  Greek  in  form. 
But  will  this  criterion  serve  in  the  case  of  Theocritus  ?  Surely 
to  omit  his  idylls  in  a  history  of  Greek  poetry  is  as  serious  an 
omission  as  a  failure  to  mention  the  Samothracian  Victory,  or 
the  marbles  from  Pergamum  in  a  history  of  Greek  sculpture. 
Plutarch  too,  Greek  born  and  bred,  most  widely  known  per¬ 
haps  of  all  Greek  writers,  and  truly  Greek  in  the  charm  and 
simplicity  of  his  style,  deserves  a  place  in  an  adequate  account 
of  Greek  letters.  Next  to  him  in  their  discussion  the  Messrs. 
Croiset  place  the  Roman  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  “  a  Roman, 
yet  profoundly  Hellenized.”  Their  closing  chapters  on  the 
Hellenic  revival  and  the  last  days  of  Hellenic  literature  are 
most  illuminating  and  valuable. 

This  larger  treatment  of  Greek  literature  in  a  single  volume 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  this  manual  is  a  compression 
of  the  great  history  of  Greek  literature,  which  the  authors  of 
this  work  have  published  in  five  volumes,  appearing  1887-1899. 

In  accord  with  this  conception  of  Greek  literature  as  a 
whole  we  find  their  admirable  development  of  each  period. 
Each  thinker  and  writer  is  regarded  not  as  an  isolated  phe¬ 
nomenon — Airo  hpwiK  oiS’  OTTO  irirpnft — but  as  the  natural  outcome 
of  his  own  time  and  his  own  f)eople.  To  use  their  words — 
“  Even  a  writer  at  issue  with  his  period  depends  on  it  for  his 
antagonist.” 

The  subject  is  developed  with  the  beautiful  French  lucidity 
which  makes  readable  an  account  of  the  dullest  epoch,  and  the 
brilliant  phrasing  which  is  a  Frenchman’s  birthright  cannot 
be  altogether  lost,  even  in  translation. 

The  translation  by  Professor  Heffelbower  exhibits  some  cu¬ 
rious  phenomena.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  they 
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are  due  to  a  failure  to  grasp  French  or  English  idiom.  Such 
errors  as  “  hyperbolas  ”  (p.  264)  and  “  this  nature  ”  (p.  371) 
for  “  ^0  nature  ”  are  doubtless  due  to  careless  proofreading. 
But  what  can  we  say  of  “  tawny  beast  ”  translated  from 
bete  fauve,  said  by  the  translator  to  be  the  epithet  applied  by 
iEschines  to  Demosthenes.  (See  Mschincs  against  Ctesiphon, 
167.2  and  182.3.)  Again,  the  translation  of  the  French  arti¬ 
cle  with  an  abstract  noun  is  so  un-English  as  to  make  nonsense 
out  of  the  following  sentence :  “  The  art  of  developing  the 
action  in  the  old  comedy  was  properly  that  of  putting  logic 
into  the  incoherence  and  probability  into  the  fancy.”  A 
peculiarly  unhappy  translation  is  that  of  “  breves  echappes 
de  sentiment,”  where  M.  Croiset  is  speaking  of  Euripides  and 
his  ”  droppings  of  warm  tears.”  Professor  Hefifelbower  makes 
him  speak  of  "  terse  expressions  of  sentiment  which  bring  the 
tears  to  the  eyes.”  He  translates  la  finesse  by  the  word  finesse 
where  it  means  delicacy  of  perception  (p.  213,  259),  e.  g., 
“  finesse  is  here  united  in  a  charming  manner  with  free  play 
of  invention.”  This  sense  of  finesse  is  obsolete  in  English  and 
probably  unknown  to  most  people  who  have  not  consulted  the 
Century  Dictionary  on  the  point.  Spiritiielle  (Croiset,  p.  325) 
does  not  mean  spirited.  In  this  translation  esprit  is  regularly 
rendered  spirit,  while  malice  is  translated  wit.  The  transla¬ 
tion  pretty  for  beau  and  belle  is  inadequate,  viz.,  ‘'pretty  as 
an  Olympian”  (p.  329),  “pretty  Lesbos”  (p.  121),  (lovely 
Lesbos  is  an  alliteration  surely  not  to  be  despised),  “  a  pretty 
idea  ”  (p.  321 ),  where  the  idea  is  that  of  sacrifice  of  life  to  duty. 
Is  it  a  bit  of  American  slang  that  has  given  Professor  Hef- 
felbower  his  false  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  idiom  Vesprit 
qui  emporte  le  morceau,  in  which  M.  Croiset  speaks,  of  course, 
of  Demosthenes’  mordant  wit.  The  American  translator  gives 
it  as  “  the  spirit  that  can  win  ” ! 

These  instances  will  serve  to  show  the  faultiness  of  the  trans¬ 
lation.  The  cases  in  which  the  wrong  word  or  a  weak  one 
has  been  chosen  could  be  multiplied.  These  lapses  are  the 
more  surprising  since  Professor  Heffelbower  in  his  preface  sets 
forth  his  theory  of  translation  from  the  French  and  speaks  of 
the  assistance  which  he  has  had  to  the  end  of  making  the 
book  excellent  in  this  respect.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
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that  the  value  of  a  work  like  this  should  be  impaired  by  such 
blemishes, 

I  note  repeatedly  for  and  pvropiK^  for  AT^opwny. 

Grace  Harriet  Macurdy 

Vassar  College 


A  brief  history  of  American  literature— By  William  P,  Trent.  New  York  : 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  iqos  (Twentieth  Century  Text-books),  vi-f-ayy  p. 

Bibliographical  and  chronological  appendices,  index.  $1.50. 

School  histories  of  American  literature  have  long  been  over¬ 
crowded  with  social  and  biographical  details  which  ought  to 
have  been,  in  so  far  as  they  were  significant,  supplied  by 
the  manuals  of  American  history.  Now  that  the  latter  study 
is  presented  to  schools  with  increasing  fullness,  liveliness,  and 
significance,  the  historians  of  literature  may  well  feel  them¬ 
selves  relieved  of  that  old  burden.  It  will  not  do,  of  course, 
to  insist  on  an  imaginary  line  between  the  history  of  society 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the' history  of  literature  on  the  other. 
But  since  both  teachers  and  pupils  have  found  the  school  his¬ 
tories  of  literature  crowded  by  multiplicity  of  facts,  it  seems 
fair  now  to  ask  for  a  survey  both  simpler  and  larger.  Toward 
so  desirable  an  end  Professor  Trent  has  gone  far  enough  to 
omit  much ;  but  more  of  the  old  material  he  has  kept,  merely 
weaving  it  into  a  smoother  fabric.  This  makes  easier  read¬ 
ing.  Will  it  make  the  remembering  easier  and  better  directed  ? 

What  should  boys  and  girls  remember  from  the  history  of 
literature?  Broadly,  a  people’s  literary  development.  That 
this  is  not  merely  sociology  and  biography,  tho  it  touches  both, 
no  one  will  dispute.  But  few  seem  to  discern  that  it  can  be 
exhibited  mainly  in  literary  aspects.  The  individual  literary 
character  of  poem,  essay,  or  story ;  the  literary  form,  whereby 
the  individual  conception  corresponds  to  the  manner  of  its 
time,  or  finds  a  new  manner,  and  whereby  it  is  also  related 
to  the  great  literature  of  all  times ; — these  aspects  can  be  used 
directly  to  show  the  literary  place,  the  school  or  period  in 
literary  development.  All  the  rest — dates,  birthplaces,  lists 
of  works,  even  contemporary  society — we  at  least  agree  to  re¬ 
gard  as  unimportant  comparatively.  At  any  rate,  the  most 
important  problem  of  a  course  or  a  manual  of  literature  is  the 
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problem  of  proportion.  Professor  Trent  shows  an  excep¬ 
tional  fitness  for  readjusting  the  false  proportions  too  com¬ 
monly  accepted;  but,  since  he  has  hesitated  to  carry,  the  re¬ 
adjustment  thru,  his  individual  qualities  as  an  historian  of 
literature  are  somewhat  obscured  by  concession  to  the  older 
method. 

For  the  just  and  keen  criticism  that  gives  the  book  its  real 
character  is  unfortunately  less  conspicuous  than  the  conven¬ 
tional  furniture  of  faces  and  homes,  titles  and  dates,  the  set 
pattern  that  makes  our  school  histories  of  literature  look  like 
dictionaries  of  biography,  and  traps  unwary  teachers  and 
pupils  into  unprofitable  memorizing.  The  way  to  avoid  this 
false  emphasis  is  the  way  in  which  Professor  Trent  passes 
from  Irving  to  Cooper  (p.  72). 

“  The  most  important  date  in  our  period  after  1809,  the 
year  of  the  Knickerbocker  history,  is  1821,  the  year  of  The  spy. 
New  writers  emerged  during  the  interim;  but  it  was  not  until 
Cooper’s  romance  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  Americans  .  .  .  had  an¬ 
other  author  .  .  .  worthy  to  set  beside  Irving.” 

Some  teachers  will  regret  that  it  is  not  consistently  followed 
thruout. 

But  a  sound  and  learned  book,  merely  because  its  author 
did  not  choose  to  make  its  composition,  as  well  as  its  separate 
characterizations,  original,  is  none  the  less  entitled  to  judg¬ 
ment  on  its  merits  as  it  is.  So  judging,  teachers  should  feel 
unusual  confidence  in  a  manual  giving,  instead  of  the  staple 
digest,  suggestions  as  discriminating  and  directive  as  those 
which  sum  up  each  important  author  or  movement.  The 
essence  of  Cooper  is  expressed  at  page  78 : 

“  His  merits  are  those  of  a  large-minded,  wholesome  writer 
of  stories  full  of  action  and  description,  who  is  original  in  his 
characters  and  scenes,  altho  not  in  his  methods  of  composition. 
He  was  a  follower,  not  a  copier  of  Scott.  .  .  .  Like  most  large 
writers,  he  is  careless  as  to  details.” 

The  limitations  of  Emerson  are  summed  up  in  a  pregnant 
sentence  at  page  no: 

”  The  fact  .  .  .  that  his  essays  and  papers  are  deficient  in 
logical  structure,  that  a  sentence  often  has  little  obvious  con¬ 
nection  with  those  that  precede  and  follow  it,  may  also  affect 
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his  chances  of  ranking  as  a  great  author  with  an  altogether 
adequate  style  and  uniformly  valuable  substance  of  thought.” 
Tlien  follows  a  no  less  admirable  summary  of  his  greatness  as 
a  moralist.  The  balance  is  thus  struck  for  Longfellow  at  page 

150: 

”  Longfellow  was  a  well-endowed  genuine  poet,  unexcelled 
in  simple  forms  of  appeal,  a  versatile  and  highly  competent 
artist,  a  man  of  letters  of  very  wide  and  true  culture,  and 
finally  an  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral  force  in  American 
literature  and  life  the  importance  of  which  cannot  easily  be 
overestimated.” 

Sentences  like  these — and  they  are  characteristic,  not  excep¬ 
tional — reflecting  both  a  wide  knowledge  of  criticism  and  an 
independent  literary  judgment,  prove  the  author’s  right  to 
speak,  and  commend  the  book  to  wide  use. 

As  to  style,  even  the  many  details  are  made  sufficiently 
tractable  by  expert  handling  to  keep  the  narrative  interest. 
The  only  exception  is  the  last  chapter,  with  its  huddle  of  con¬ 
temporaries.  If  Professor  Trent  had  not  been  accessory  to 
the  futile  practice  of  bringing  such  matters  ”  up  to  date,”  and 
if  further,  at  the  beginning,  he  had  sacrificed  most  of  that 
earlier  literature  which,  as  he  openly  admits,  is  not  literature, 
his  book  within  the  same  space  would  have  approached  a 
worthier  ideal  of  completeness.  But,  instead  of  urging  coun¬ 
sels  of  perfection,  teachers  will  be  glad  to  accept,  as  it  is,  a 
manual  both  sound  and  stimulating. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 

Yale  University 


A  Text-book  of  general  phyiica— By  Joseph  S.  Ames.  New  York  :  American 
Book  Co.,  1904.  768  p.  $3  50. 

As  each  new  text-book  of  physics  appears,  teachers  of  that 
subject  eagerly  look  it  thru  in  the  hope  that  the  long-wished- 
for  ideal  has  appeared,  only  to  lay  it  down  with  the  hope  but 
partially  fulfilled.  This  book  is  no  exception.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  books  devoted  to  other  domains  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  student  of  physics,  let  us  confine  our  attention  to 
his  instruction  after  he  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
rudiments  of  the  subject  together  with  at  least  some  geometry 
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and  trigonometry.  Few  \yill  question  the  statement  in  the 
preface  “  of  the  value  of  a  text-book  which  states  the  theory 
of  the  subject  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner  so  that  recitations 
can  be  held  on  it,”  and  “  to  give  a  concise  statement  of  the 
experimental  facts  on  which  the  science  of  physics  is  based, 
and  to  present  with  these  statements  the  accepted  theories 
which  correlate  or  explain  them.”  Nevertheless,  various 
opinions  exist  as  to  the  best  way  to  carry  this  out.  A  con¬ 
cise  treatise  on  the  above  lines  is  too  concentrated  for  the 
average  student  and  it  is  criticised  as  being  very  difficult  to 
grasp — as  for  example,  the  earlier  text  by  the  same  author.  It 
must  have  the  accompaniment,  of  course,  of  full  experimental 
lectures.  A  student  must  see  the  concrete  phenomena  before 
he  can  appreciate  the  abstract  laws  and  principles. 

The  general  plan  of  treatment  appears  to  be  a  general 
popular  enunciation  of  the  matter  of  a  section,  followed  by 
the  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  experiments,  apparatus, 
etc.,  and  ending  with  a  historical  review  and  bibliography. 
This  excellent  plan  has,  however,  at  times  fallen  into  the 
natural  mistake  of  making  the  popular  introduction  so  full 
as  to  result  in  an  unnecessary  and  rather  confusing  repetition 
of  matter,  often  leaving  the  reader  uncertain  as  to  whether 
he  has  read  all  on  a  given  topic  or  not.  For  example,  there 
is  a  rather  full  discussion  of  the  mechanics  of  fluids,  including 
a  cut  of  the  hydraulic  press,  surface  films,  the  barometer, 
etc.,  in  Chapters  VI  and  VII,  followed  in  Chapter  VIII  with 
properties  of  gases.  Chapter  IX  reverts  to  hydraulic  ma¬ 
chines,  pumps,  siphon,  ram,  etc.  Again  under  the  heading  of 
”  Heat  ”  it  is  quite  difficult  to  follow  the  rather  peculiar 
distribution  of  the  material.  It  would  seem  that  much  of 
the  popular  discussion  of  heat  in  Chapter  X  might  better  have 
been  incorporated  with  the  details  in  the  following  chapter. 
Boiling,  and  change  of  state,  appear  in  various  forms  and 
places.  Thermodynamics  is  finished  up  finally  in  five  and  a 
half  pages  and  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Him,  with  a 
most  meager  reference  to  the  work  of  Joule  and  Rowland, 
without  cut,  diagram,  or  details,  but  with  a  misleading  state¬ 
ment  as  to  how  Joule  first  measured  the  mechanical  work  done. 

Again,  under  Wave  Motion,  Chapter  XVI  might  be  incorpo- 
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rated  later.  Such  material  must  be  given  by  the  lecturer  or 
teacher  and  should  not  take  up  valuable  space  in  a  brief  text¬ 
book.  Under  wave  motion  is  also  found  a  discussion  of 
manometric  flames,  tuning-forks,  bells,  metal  plates,  Kundt’s 
dust  apparatus,  which  would  naturally  be  sought  under  Sound. 
Chapter  XX  is  a  discussion  of  “  Huyghens’s  principle  applied 
to  reflection  and  refraction  ”  quoted  almost  in  toto  from  the 
original.  Interference  and  diffraction  are  introduced  under 
Vibrations  and  Waves,  even  the  photographs  of  Fresnel’s  dif¬ 
fraction  phenomena,  and  before  the  student  has  had  either 
sound  or  light.  The  discussion  of  the  “  half  wave  length 
zones,”  on  pages  384-5,  is  an  example  of  one  of  those  cases 
where  a  so-called  simplified  discussion  is  more  lengthy  and 
less  clear  than  a  simple  rigorous  statement,  which  would  also 
avoid  reference  to  the  “  spherical  waves  ”  later,  as  if  they 
were  a  different  case. 

Sound  is  very  briefly  treated,  but  includes  many  of  Professor 
Wood’s  photographs  of  sound  waves,  which,  if  introduced, 
we  should  by  analogy  expect  under  wave  motion  with  Fres¬ 
nel’s  phenomena.  A  whole  chapter  on  “  Musical  composi¬ 
tion  ”  is  rather  too  much  for  a  one-volume  physics,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  author  uses  “  note  ”  in  th-.  sense 
usually  indicated  by  ”  tone.”  ”  Notes  ”  are  not  properly 
sounds,  but  rather  their  representation  in  musical  nomen¬ 
clature. 

On  page  421  is  a  paragraph  on  “  Velocity  of  light,”  refer¬ 
ring  to  Roemer  and  Faucault,  and  giving  the  accepted  value. 
No  hint  is  dropped  that  this  is  treated  later,  but  after  refrac¬ 
tion  and  double  refraction,  away  at  the  end,  on  page  567 
et  scq.,  are  given  nine  pages  on  the  subject.  In  fact.  Chapter 
XXV  is  almost  all  a  repetition.  Types  of  waves  was 
treated  in  Chapters  XVI  and  XXI.  “  Homogeneous  light 
and  white,”  “  Wave  length  and  color  ”  are  all  accurately  dis¬ 
cussed  elsewhere.  After  quoting  Huyghens  in  full  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  repeated  on  page  430  et  seq.  for  Light,  and  given  a 
final  discussion  on  page  444  et  seq.  for  Reflection,  and  on 
page  455  for  Refraction.  Photometry  is  briefly  discussed 
without  a  diagram  or  illustration  of  a  photometer;  for  every¬ 
thing  but  theory  the  student  is  referred  to  other  books.  It 
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is  regrettable  that  the  Author  has  abandoned  the  treatment 
of  reflection  and  refraction  on  the  basis  of  wave  surfaces, 
which  was  one  of  the  good  points  of  his  earlier  text-book. 
It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  anything  is  gained  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  loss  of  ready  perception,  in  replacing 
a  lens  by  a  solid  wide  line,  in  the  discussion  of  the  formation 
of  images.  While  resolving  power  is  quite  fully  discussed, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  some  other  book  for  any  clear  state¬ 
ment  about  spherical  aberration.  One  seeks  in  vain  under 
“  Dutch  telescope  ”  (or  Galileo’s  telescope)  for  any  reference 
to  the  familiar  “  opera-glass  ”  in  its  present  form,  and  the 
description  of  the  effect  and  location  of  the  positive  object 
lens  and  the  negative  eye  lens,  leads  to  the  statement  that 
“  the  image  of  the  distant  object  is  therefore  a  virtual  one 
at  an  infinite  distance.”  In  practice,  the  observer  adjusts 
the  two  lenses  so  that  the  virtual  image  is  about  ten  inches  dis¬ 
tant  instead  of  at  infinity.  The  spectrometer  is  figured  and 
described  on  page  505  and  the  spectroscope  on  page  51 1  and 
again  on  page  514  and  579.  In  Chapter  XXXI,  under 
Interference  of  light,  and  XXXII,  Diffraction,  subjects  are 
recurred  to  which  were  treated  before  under  Vibrations  and 
Waves.  On  page  562  is  the  statement:  “When  ordinary 
light  is  passed  thru  a  refracting  substance,  both  the  trans¬ 
mitted  plane  polarised  beams  are  equal,  and  there  is  no  per¬ 
manent  phase  relation  between  them.”  The  beams,  in  fact,  are 
not  equal, — even  in  calcite,  much  less  in  tourmaline, — and 
whatever  their  phase  relation  at  emergence,  it  is  permanent  and 
depends  upon  the  thickness  and  relative  refractive  indices  of 
the  substance.  The  figure  on  page  541  is  incorrect,  as  the 
beams  emerging  from  a  plane  parallel  plate  are  not  parallel 
to  the  incident  beam  before  entering  the  plate.  Another  loose 
statement  is  at  the  bottom  of  page  545 ;  speaking  of  the  refrac¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  it  is  stated :  “  In 
Iceland  spar  the  extraordinary  ray  is  refracted  less  than  the 
ordinary;  and  Canada  balsam,  a  transparent  cement,  has  an 
intermediate  velocity;  so  if  a  piece  of  Iceland  spar  is  cut  into 
two  pieces  by  an  oblique  section  and  these  are  cemented  to¬ 
gether  by  Canada  balsam,  etc.”  What  is  meant  is  that  light 
traveling  in  balsam  has  a  velocity  intermediate  between  that 
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of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  in  calcite.  Moreover,  • 
“  an  oblique  section  ”  hardly  defines  the  particular  section 
necessary  to  form  a  Nicol  prism. 

Under  Magnetism  and  Static  Electricity  are  again  found 
the  peculiar  reiterations  above  referred  to  in  other  subjects. 
It  is  rather  novel  in  text-books  of  this  grade  to  start  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  current  electricity  with  the  “  steady "  discharge 
(sic)  of  a  condenser  which  is  kept  charged  by  some  unknown 
means.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  now  to  discuss  the 
reactions  in  a  battery  in  so  simple  and  accurate  a  manner  that 
elaborate  theoretical  enunciations  are  of  questionable  value. 
Much  good  material  is  presented  under  Electricity,  but  fre¬ 
quent  reference  to  the  index  is  necessary  to  find  where  it 
occurs. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  parenthesis  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  used  when  no  good  reason  appears.  Some  desirable 
illustrations  are  lacking  and  some  undesirable  ones  present, 
e.  g.,  the  steam  engine,  page  272,  the  like  of  which  has  not 
been  seen  for  a  generation,  and  the  lantern  on  page  501,  where 
the  details  on  the  left  are  not  properly  placed  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  their  location  in  the  complete  instrument  is 
not  apparent.  Such  expressions  as  “  center  of  the  mirror,” 
when  the  center  of  curvature  is  not  meant,  are  rather  annoy¬ 
ing,  and  while  many  prefer  “  converging  ”  and  “  diverging  ” 
as  applied  to  the  great  classes  of  lenses,  still  it  seems  very  de¬ 
sirable  that  we  should  follow  the  lead  of  the  oculist  and 
optician  and  refer  to  these  lenses  generically  as  simply  ”  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative.” 

On  page  169  the  “  curve  ”  of  a  baseball  is  incorrectly  stated. 

It  may  be  argued  that  much  of  the  above  criticism  is  cap¬ 
tious,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  such  works  as  this  clear¬ 
ness  and  absolute  avoidance  of  all  ambiguity  are  of  the  highest 
importance. 

In  spite  of  the  shortcomings  in  many  of  the  details  the 
book  contains  very  much  valuable  matter  and  will  prove  a 
desirable  addition  to  the  library  of  every  physicist. 

William  Hallock 


Columbia  University 


It  IS  satisfactory  to  observe  that  much  of  the 

Indiana  Report  on  ,  j  r.  ■  i  ^  i  ^ 

Teachers’  Salaries  general  and  often  incoherent  lamentation 

over  the  low  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the 
United  States  is  giving  place  to  more  careful  and  systematic  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  the  facts  and  to  the  formulation  of  economic 
and  social  arguments  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  compen¬ 
sation  of  teachers.  The  very  important  committee  appointed 
by  the  National  Educational  Association,  with  Colonel  Carroll 
D.  Wright  at  its  head,  will  doubtless  have  an  authoritative  an¬ 
nouncement  to  make  on  this  subject  before  very  long.  Mean¬ 
while,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  admirable  document 
submitted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers’ 
Association,  by  a  committee  of  which  Superintendent  John  W. 
Carr  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  was  chairman.  This  report  covers 
a  large  range  of  facts  dealing  with  teachers’  salaries  and  their 
relation  to  State  and  local  taxation,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  well-informed  student  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Carr  and 
his  associates  have  placed  teachers  generally  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  them  for  the  very  painstaking  work  they  have  put 
upon  their  report. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  is  a  general  disposition  on 
the  part  of  colleges  to  reconsider  and  revise  their  existing  pro¬ 
grams  of  study  for  undergraduate  students,  stimulated  thereto 
by  the  vigorous  discussions  of  college  questions  which  have 
marked  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Princeton  College  has 
put  in  operation  the  new  program  of  studies  discussed  in  a 
1?  leading  article  which  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for 

February.  It  is  now  announced  that  the  Faculty  of  Columbia 
(  College  have  completed  a  thorogoing  revision  of  the  program 

»  of  studies  for  undergraduates  and  that  the  results  will  shortly 

be  made  public.  The  faculties  of  other  colleges  are  understood 
[  to  be  carrying  on  a  somewhat  similar  revision.  As  the  results 

(•  of  this  prolonged  consideration  become  known,  it  will  be  in- 

^  teresting  to  observe  to  what  extent  they  put  a  check  upon  cer- 

^  tain  tendencies  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  have  during  the 

?  past  decade  been  carried  to  an  extreme. 
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